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METHODIST REVIEW 


JULY, 1921 


THE NEW LAMBETH PROPOSALS FOR CHURCH 
UNION 


Epwin H. Hvenes, Malden, Mass. 





Tue Lambeth Conference is a gathering of the Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion and is so called because of its being held at 
the Lambeth Palace. It has no power of control or legislation 
and is held for purposes of counsel and inspiration. The atten- 
dants introduce themselves in a gracious preamble as “Archbishops 
of the Holy Catholic Church in full communion with the Church 
of England” ; while in a second paragraph they declare: “We who 
speak are bearers of the sacred commission of the ministry given 
by our Lord through his apostles to the Church.” 

We do not now deal with the general deliverances of the 
Lambeth meeting. Some of these are lofty discussions of great 
matters; industrial problems; the religious sphere of women; 
marriage ; and Spiritualism, Christian Science and Theosophy. So 
far as this writer has seen these deliverances have not excited 
special comment. That on Industrial Relations may mark prog- 
ress for religionists as conservative as those of the Church of 
England, and may be deemed hopeful as a confession of “a poor 
record” in demanding a social application of the gospel. But in 
freedom from vagueness and in the abandonment of an undue 
eaution it does not seem to equal the deliverances of our American 
churches on the same subject. 

Nor does this paper deal at length with the pious mood in 
which the subject of Church Union is approached. This mood 
seems to register a distinct advance beyond the mood of previous 
pronouncements. There is likewise a commendable note of peni- 
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tence in the following: “We desire frankly to confess our share in 
the guilt of this crippling of the Body of Christ and hindering 
the activity of his Spirit”—though we would ‘all quickly allow 
that the depth of the penitent mood can be proven only by the 
abandonment of the exclusiveness that has marked the relations of 
the ministers of the Anglican bodies with those of other churches. 
Time alone can prove whether this penitence is largely confined 
to pen and ink. We who are not formally included in the con- 
fession may well search ourselves to discover whether we have 
schismatic hearts. 

When we come to definite proposals for the program of union 
we have the following: 


We believe that the visible unity of the Church will be found to in- 
volve the whole-hearted acceptance of: 

The Holy Scriptures, as the record of God’s revelation of himself to 
man, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of faith; and the Creed 
commonly called Nicene, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith, 
and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal confession of belief: 

The divinely instituted sacraments of Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion, as expressing for all the corporate life of the whole fellowship in 
and with Christ: 

A ministry acknowledged by every part of the Church as possessing 
not only the inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of Christ 
ard the authority of the whole body. 


While these bases are placed in three paragraphs, they are 
really the old Lambeth Quadrilateral in somewhat changed 
phraseology. Doubtless the words relating to the Holy Scriptures 
would evoke the least opposition, though here it may be remarked 
that, if it be urged that heed must be paid to the views of the 
Greek and Roman Communions in regard to the Episcopacy, more 
heed will have to be given to their views on the Bible, particularly 
those of the Roman Catholics. On the question of creeds it needs 
to be said that certainly a modern and reunited Church could 
well produce improvements on the ancient expressions of faith. 
This gentle caveat is dropped in, not because this writer revolts 
against either of the creeds, as named. He accepts them both 
quite sincerely and is not especially appalled even by some of the 
metaphysical subtleties involved. But he is fully conscious that 
subscription to these two creeds would exclude some who are more 
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truly in the real Church of Christ than are many present-day 
reciters of these august confessions. 

In the paragraph relating to the sacraments, we break with 
Rome once more as a matter of conviction. Many good men in 
reorganizing the Church would receive into its membership the 
Quakers, who, having the spiritual realities for which baptism and 
the Holy Communion stand, declare themselves in conscience 
bound to believe that outward ordinances were done away with in 
the Cross of Christ and who in thousands of cases live such pious 
and useful lives as put to shame some believers to whom baptismal 
waters have been applied and even some believers who have been 
applied to baptismal waters ! 

To the above let it be added that any careful reading of the 
proposals for union detects more and more clearly a sacramen- 
tarian conception of the gospel. The very high churchmen present 
do not appear to have felt that their ideas were being affronted. 
Indeed, in an exceedingly pious way the Catholic idea, speaking 
technically, really combats the Protestant idea in this document. 
There are few perils of the true Church of Christ equal to the 


sacramentarian conception. Listen to these quotations: 
The Conference— 


cannot approve the celebration in Anglican churches of the Holy 
Communion for members of the Anglican Church by ministers who have 
not been episcopally ordained. 


The Conference— 


“declares” that “it should be regarded as the general rule of the church 
that Anglican communicants should receive Holy Communion only at the 
hands of ministers of their own church, or of churches in communion 
therewith.” 


Fairness should lead to the quotation of the following: 


The Bishops of the Anglican Communion will not question the action 
of any Bishops who in the few years between the institution and the com: 
pletion of a definite scheme of union, shall countenance the irregularity of 
admitting to communion the baptized but unconfirmed communicants of 
the non-Episcopal congregations concerned in the scheme. 


When one reads these declarations, which are a part of the 
report, one does not marvel that the High Churchmen among the 
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Bishops found no reason for voting against its adoption. Spiritual 
phraseology cannot hide a certain sacramentarianism amounting 
to ecclesiastical materialism that lurks in more than one section of 
this utterance. We have not the remotest idea that a unified 
church can ever be gained by an emphasis so outward and un- 
spiritual. The Lord’s table in the Church of that Lord, who gave 
nothing that resembles the above prescriptions, must not be made 
either a monopoly or a fetish. 

But as the most of our churches have creeds and the two 
sacraments, the chief debate concerning the renewed quadrilateral 
must center about the question of the ministry. Let it be gladly 
admitted that these proposals indicate progress in one respect : 

There is this general statement: 

“We acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord Jesus 
Christ and have been baptized into the name of the Holy Trinity, 
as sharing with us membership in the Universal Church of Christ, 
which is his body.” This can mean only that some of us who have 
never come into the membership of the Greek, Roman or Anglican 
communions are none the less in the Universal, that is, the Catholic 
Church. In addition, after various interesting cireumlocutions 
and apparent avoidances, the Appeal in paragraph 10 reaches the 
point where it speaks of “other Churches.” We are in the “Uni- 
versal Church” and we are members of “other Churches,” with the 
capital C. But let us not be too hopeful. Exclusiveness will 
not easily depart. Directly the Conference declares that “It can- 
not approve of general schemes of intercommunion or exchange of 
pulpits,” lest these “imperil both the attainment of its ideal and 
the unity of its own communion.” There is this concession: 

A Bishop is justified in giving occasional authorization to ministers, 
not episcopally ordained, who in his judgment are working toward an 
ideal of union such as is set forth in our Appeal, to preach in churches 
within his diocese. 

The total meaning would seem to be that we may be ministers 
in the “Universal Church” and in “other Churches,” but that we 
lack some real authorization in the two minor functions of preach- 
iag the gospel and administering a sacrament! 

It is at this point that we must all take an attitude; the 
attitude will depend much upon the personal equation involved. 
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1. One who might well be designated as able a man intel- 
lectually as we have in the American pulpit to-day regards all such 
churchmanship with a shyly concealed merriment. To him it is 
strut and swagger and he evidently deems it an overdone ecclesias- 
ticism in its puffiest seasons. 

2. Another is not vexed or amused at the solemn effrontery of 
it all. He even declares himself ready to submit to episcopal reor- 
dination, since he does not take the case with deep seriousness. He 
believes in the ideal of outward unity; and he is willing to go 
through a performance that adds no extra grace and confers nothing 
but an extension of ecclesiastical authority, because that is the con- 
cession he must make to the narrow, but not wicked, weakness of his 
episcopal brethren! He does not believe in any deep succession, 
and he is willing to get into it because it is shallow!! Oddly 
enough, the American representatives of this attitude are nearly 
all now related to a communion that has been farthest removed 
from a sacerdotal idea of the Christian Church. But note this: 
“The Concordat” submitted by members of the Protestant Episco- 
pal and Congregational Churches reached the General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1919. After some passages 
between the House of Deputies and the House of Bishops, the 
latter house voted that “the following points shall be carefully con- 
sidered” : 


That the congregation, if any, in which such minister officiates, shall 
declare through its accustomed representatives, its desire for such ordina- 
tion on behalf of its minister and its purpose to receive in future the 
ministrations and the sacrament of one who shall have been ordained to 
the priesthood by a Bishop. 


This is surely an astounding suggestion. The road back to 
Congregational or Presbyterian ordination would be permanently 
closed. There is also an ecclesiastical and personal side to the 
proposed Canon, for the carrying out of the “Concordat,” which 
provides that the episcopally reordained Congregational minister 
shall, “when thereto invited by the Bishop of this Church having 
jurisdiction in the place where he lives (unless unavoidably pre- 
vented), meet with such Bishop for Communion and for counsel 
and cooperation; and that he will hold himself answerable to the 
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Bishop of this Church in the place where he lives, or if there be 
no such Bishop, to the Presiding Bishop of this Church, in case he 
is called in question in respect to error of faith or of conduct.” 
This provision is interesting and revealing because it shows what 
may happen in case an effort is made to carry out the scheme 
of double or plural ordinations. This is the most amazing docu- 
ment that has appeared in a third of a millennium of Congrega- 
tionalism, over the signatures of reputable and representative men. 
It has in it possibilities of dire cleavage. Will donominational 
bigamy work? LEcclesiastically, can a man serve two masters? 
Is it a good time for the men whose spiritual ancestors crossed a 
sea to found a church without a Bishop, and a state without a 
King, to do some solemn pausing. 

3. The third attitude is far more frequent than the other 
two; yet it does not often come to formal statement in public 
discussion. Nor does it always find place in private debate. In an 
effort to be perfectly courteous the holder of this attitude screens 
his deeper view and hunts for mild verbal substitutes for some 
vigorous thoughts. Yet in personal conversation he says frankly 
that he regards the theory of apostolic succession, held by the 
Anglican Church, as a genuine superstition. Even when the 
theory is presented with purposed indefiniteness or with polite 
evasions, he sees in it a claim for something like magic. He may 
himself believe in order, and he may have more of it in his own 
church than his Episcopal brethren have in theirs; but he finds no 
warrant, either in the word of Christ or in the experiences of 
worthy believers, for considering any particular form of order as 
other than an instrument. The moment you make the instrument 
the essence or any fragment of the essence of church life, depend- 
ing upon a quasi-physical condition of manual and capital contacts, 
that moment you join the ranks of superstition. The man of this 
third attitude may believe in order as a convenience, as a maker of 
cohesiveness in an authorized religious body, as a means of furnish- 
ing grades of preparation for the ministry, and as a service for the 
exercise of a proper authority. But he rejects utterly the idea of 
any divine prescription of an episcopal form of government as 
being in any sense an exclusive vehicle of grace, or even as bearing 
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more grace than the Congregational or Presbyterian forms. The 
view that assigns an extra supply of grace to the sacraments on 
the ground that the administrator has been episcopally ordained 
in the Church of England or the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America, he regards as merely and only a superstition. 

It is needless to say that for a man in this group the argu- 
ment from physical contacts, so far from being convincing, is 
even absurd. It signifies nothing to him that it can be proved or 
disproved. If you show him candidate heads and episcopal hands 
reaching in a graceful and reverent row back to the earliest 
times of fairly developed Bishoprics, it matters not. He feels 
somewhat humiliated in discussing the matter from that stand- 
point. Ecclesiastically, we are all descendants. We who believe in 
Christ, and find our love and hope and service through him, have 
our ancestry. The first part of the way the ecclesiastic order came 
to us through Presbyters; the second part of the way it came 
through monarchical Bishops. In due season God wanted reforma- 
tions and improvements and he again changed the manner of 
descent. If any man really believes that an iota of spiritual virtue 
dropped out of that line when in Reformation times presbyterial 
hands substituted episcopal hands, he is welcome to the view. We 
have not the slightest idea that episcopal succession from the 
apostles can be proven. There were too many chances for 
breaks along the line. But a demonstrated line of episcopal con- 
tacts would not have a single command of Christ as its warrant 
for more assured grace. “The Lord our God is a great God ;” 
and we do not exalt him when we make him appear dependent 
upon a special kind of outer contact; and we exalt him less when 
we picture him as giving a special grace to any form of ordination. 
The Bishops of the Lambeth Conference could not carry their 
plea for the episcopacy clear up to God; for they “thankfully 
acknowledge that the non-Episcopal communions” have been, to 
quote their own words, “manifestly blessed and owned by the Holy 
Spirit as effective means of grace.” We engage in no irreverence 
when we say that we should be heedful lest we may in any degree 
appeal from this verdict of the Holy Spirit. 

The scriptural warrant for any present form of episcopacy 
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simply does not exist. Christ himself provided no form. Light- 
foot possessed all the virtue of the “historic episcopate”; but his 
essay on “The Christian Ministry” in his study of Philippians led 
Phillips Brooks to declare that Lightfoot “finishes” the “apostolic 
succession theory completely.” Even the Epistles scarcely suggest 
an embryo of the present Protestant Episcopal or Methodist Epis- 
copal Bishoprics. The simple truth is that it required a full cen- 
tury and a half to develop anything like a general and monarchi- 
cal episcopate. The early patristic literature gives overwhelming 
evidence that “bishop” and “presbyter” were interchangeable 
words, and that the apostolic church had but two orders. Multiplied 
pages could be filled with such testimony. The “historic episco- 
pate” is “historic,” but it is not “historic” in the sense of being 
apostolic. The further we move away from the apostles and from 
their Lord, the more do we hear about “apostolic succession.” Un- 
less one adopts the Roman Catholi¢ interpretation of Christ’s 
address to Peter about the “rock” and the “keys” one finds in 
Jesus himself no shred of evidence for any verbally authorized 
form. If you want ecclesiastical “proofs” you must flee to the 
ecclesiastics themselves! The historic episcopacy loses its his- 
toricity a long way this side of the historic Christ! 

There is likewise superabundant evidence that before the 
time when an overweening ecclesiastical spirit did its work, minis- 
ters from the other Reformed Churches passed freely into the 
ministry of the Church of England, and without reordination. 
This continued for scores of years. That church in the flush of its 
new spiritual freedom acted on Jerome’s saying, “Let Bishops 
understand that they are above Priests rather of custom than of 
any truth or right of Christ’s institution.” It required an Arch- 
bishop Laud to weld the theory into a rigid form and when he died 
on the scaffold the theory did not die with him. Under this arch- 
promoter of the apostolic succession dogma, there came a scatter- 
ing of the people of God, thousands of them going to Holland. 
We pass by the matter of the validity of Matthew Parker’s “ordina- 
tion” as Bishop, as involving questions dear to canonical debaters 
—whether a consecration virtually compelled by royal mandate 
was a true one; whether an ordination by men who, being in three 
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out of the four cases Puritans, gave the necessary “intention” to 
the event; whether the omission of the distinct statement of the 
Ordinal about “a Bishop in the Church of God” destroyed the effect 
of the ceremony. These questions concerning mechanics may be 
left for the serious discussion of pseudo-statesmen in the ecclesiasti- 
cal kingdom. For the High Churchman the questions are pain- 
fully meaningful ; for the rest of us the questions are vanities and 
vacuities. 

For the test of churchmanship is a deeper one than that of 
special form of tactual descent. Presbyterianism arose in God’s 
providence; so did Congregationalism; so did Episcopacy. All 
came by divine prescription in the sense that the prescription was 
given of God in what Queen Elizabeth’s mandate called “the 
state of the times and the exigencies of affairs.” The believers of 
the second century had no more “divine right” to fix a church 
government than did the believers of the later centuries. The 
sanction of God upon any form is found in his evident blessing 
upon its working. Under that test we who discard the super- 
stition involved in a certain conception of episcopal ordainings, 
still gladly confess that the seal of the Lord has often been upon 
such ordinations. In respect of all forms God has spoken once; 
twice and more have we heard it, that “power belongeth unto God.” 

It thus appears that the changing church developed the forms 
of its own life. The form of Episcopecy came to huge proportions. 
When it went to a frightful extreme of autocracy, God, through 
his awakened Church, smote it a blow and gave his people a fresh 
beginning. In the seventeenth century he did the like thing, 
thrusting ovt some of our spiritual ancestors until they were be- 
yond the reach of a Bishop’s hands. Again, in the eighteenth 
century, he prepared a new type of Episcopacy and led John 
Wesley, after many pathetic struggles against his High Church 
fetters, to give the Church of Christ yet another form. The four 
great forms that grew out of those providential movements, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist, have all 
had the seal of God upon them. We must take no attitude to- 
ward them that is in the slightest degree a denial of him, or a 
doubting of that grace which he ministered through them. They 
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were all his instruments; and he graciously varied them in suf- 
ficient measure to show that his great love was not limited to any 
one ecclesiastical order. 

This leads to the claim that, ere church unity shall be 
formed on any theory of orders, we must be as sure that God 
speaks it so as we are now confident that he has spoken through 
the historic movements touched in the above paragraphs. Many 
of us find neither in history nor in the demands of present life 
any assured call for one church after the episcopal form. Indeed, 
we frankly acknowledge a fear of any such form when it asserts 
for itself special authority or asks for an approach to monopoly. 
We once had the so-called apostolic succession in full and ecumeni- 
cal swing; and however we may declare that the Dark Ages 
were not wholly dark, they are still not a shining argument for 
exclusive episcopacy. Nor are the current arguments from life 
reassuring. Russia’s religious life has been almost wholly in con- 
trol of the episcopal succession, on which the Lambeth Conference 
casts no doubt ; but a study of it all leads many of us to thank God 
that we are mere Congregationalists and Baptists and Methodists ! 
The Conference would tell us that Mexico has the succession in 
plenteous measure; but the succession is not altogether a success. 
The simple and startling fact is that in the great majority of the 
countries where the apostolic succession is dominant, more than 
half of the people cannot read or write. The succession seems to 
have done much better work, and to have kept itself more free from 
bondage to superficial and outer forms, where it has met the 
example and rivalry of those who have broken away from its 
authority and from some phases of its life. Are we not warranted 
in saying that, taking the American religious life as a whole, no 
religious life elsewhere surpasses it in doing the works of mercy 
that the Body of Christ, ruled by his Spirit, would do, or in pro- 
ducing the type of character that our Saviour came to create in 
the hearts of men? If the historical argument be purged and 
spiritualized, we who do not belong and who do not wish to belong 
to a sacerdotal and monarchical Episcopacy, need not shrink from 
the test. 

Let it be said that the relation of the whole Church of 
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Christ in the United States to the mooted question is in itself 
unique. The American communion, that was represented at 
Lambeth by almost fifty Bishops, is numerically a small proportion 
of American Christianity. Of our total church membership less 
than one in forty is in the Protestant Episcopal communion. 
If we count only the Protestant members, about one in twenty- 
nine has entered that communion. Last year one American church 
gained nineteen times as many members as did this; another 
twelve, another four, and another three. If we are told that the 
appeal is not to numbers, then we may ask why so much heed is 
given to the matter of numbers in the Roman and Greek churches ? 
When our political and spiritual ancestors broke away from the 
“divine right of Kings,” they followed the example they had set 
for themselves in breaking away from the divine right of Bishops. 
We dropped out of a certain kind of royal succession; and we 
made another for ourselves with Washington and Lincoln in the 
line ; and we dropped out of a certain kind of sacerdotal succession, 
and made another for ourselves with Bushnell, Beecher, Storrs, 
Simpson, Cuyler, and many other priests of the living God in 
the line. In the providence of our history and in the testimony 
of the Lord’s blessing on our service, we claim that we are kings 
and priests unto the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Our doors are generally open to our brethren of the Anglican 
communion. We interpret the meaning of our own orders by 
the attitude that we take toward the orders of our Christian 
brethren. For the sake of discipline, regularity, and efficiency 
in service, we may draw our distinctions between the credentials 
of a deacon and an elder. But when accredited ministers come 
to us from other communions having but one order, we give these 
good men full standing in our ministry, provided they have inner 
unity with us. Our Anglican comrades do this with the priests 
of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches; they say they cannot 
conscientiously do it with us. We refuse to yield to a superstition. 
The Anglican portal must be widened. We decline to shrink 
ourselves to fit a meager entrance. 

Nor are we ready to grant that this narrow entrance monopo- 
lizes the way to the past. No denomination holds church history 
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in lonely trust. In our relation to the past we all must believe 
in a type of election. Every great movement discards some past 
things. The Lutheran reformation, the English reformation, 
the Puritan reformation, the Wesleyan reformation—all have this 
likeness, that they shook themselves free from bondage to unworthy 
sections of history. When one solemnly claims that a tactual 
line of ordination opens the past to him so that he appropriates 
the benefits as his non-episcopal brother cannot do, we may smil- 
ingly deny his monopoly and show him our own keys. Breaking 
away from the rule of the royal line did not rob Americans of 
Magna Charta, and breaking away from the “Episcopal” line did 
not take Cranmer, Augustine, and Origen from our world. Did 
our Anglican brethren lose Saint Francis of Assisi when they 
broke away from the Church of Rome? Are our Protestant 
Episcopal people in the United States shut out of the longer his- 
tory of Congregationalism in the new world, so that they cannot 
get at the treasures of the Mathers and of Jonathan Edwards? 
Are we not all unified in the glory of a spiritual history? And 
who among us would care to make the impudent claim that we are 
- appointed by tactual processes as the trustees of the Great Past ? 

As we are united in our own right to appropriate that past, 
so are we relatively united in the present. In a far larger degree 
than many admit we have now an actual unity. The apostolic 
succession advocates remain out of the unity that now is, and 
then declare that the unity does not exist! Too many of them 
read their own exclusiveness into the present religious situation. 
When a man separates himself from others, it is likely that others 
are separated from him! There is a continual exaggeration as 
to the alleged cleavages in the Body of Christ. Our Saviour’s 
prayer in John seventeen is often presented as if it pleaded for 
organization unity. “Neither pray I for these alone, but for all 
those that shall believe on me through their word. That they may 
all be one, as thou, Father. «rt in me, and I in thee, that they may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
It is easy to understand the type of mind that urges a form of 
outward unity as leading to the spiritual unity here put into 
prayer form. But it is difficult to understand that travesty of 
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exegesis that takes this longing for spiritual oneness among the 
disciples as an argument for a type of organization or ordina- 
tion of which Jesus never gave a hint or an iota of a hint. We 
believe that this prayer has largely had its answer in the hearts 
of the ministers of the non-Episcopal churches of America. In- 
deed, we are more and more persuaded that the tendency of a 
schismatic spirit is to see schism everywhere, save in its own 
fashions and forms. For this reason, doubtless, the movement for 
outward church unity is being promoted by those who have a 
specific conception of ministerial orders, and who, let it be said 
frankly, if charitably, are the most exclusive in their religious 
behavior. If a man imprisons himself within a theory and then 
declares that his prison is the world, we will go within his con- 
finement when we can but we will not allow him to define his jail as 
the universe. 

The simple fact is that there is far more unity among us 
who are not of the alleged succession than there is between the 
Low Churchman and the Broad Churchman, and the High Church- 
man. When the representative of a church calmly states that 
he would have to reordain George A. Gordon, but not Cardinal 
O’Connell, he must pardon us if we are seized with questionings. 
There is to-day far more unity among the so-called non-conform- 
ing churches than there is among the three branches of the 
alleged successionists. But the main point is this: we are not 
aware of these dreadful cleavages in our American religious life. 
The ministers in various religious communions are for the most 
part comrades and fellow workers in bringing our holy religion 
to the people of our land. When a man talks, as too many do, 
about the tragic divisions in the Body of Christ, he may be re 
vealing the narrow and schismatic heart that assigns his own mood 
of exclusiveness to the men who entertain no such feeling. 

Once again let it be said that the motive behind the demand 
for reordination is a feeling that the succession, as such, has in 
it some touch of legitimacy, regularity, or grace that orders out- 
side that succession do not have. When questions are focused on 
this point there will be painful hedging and deplorable evasion. 
But that sacerdotal conception is there, a superstition still, no 
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matter how it may be hidden under courteous and pious phrases. 
It is unfortunate and misleading that all of the Lambeth actions 
relating to reunion and order are not published along with the 
beautiful Appeal. There is not time to repeat many of these. 
There was an investigation of the Church of Sweden; and the 
conclusion is that it has “the unbroken succession of the Episco- 
pacy.” But, mark well, immediately the pressure toward uni- 
formity begins; and the Swedish Church is exhorted to restore the 
diaconate and the laying-on-of-hands in confirmation. The Unitas 
Fratrum, or Moravians, is investigated and no final conclusion 
reached as to its place in the succession; but even so, several 
suggestions looking toward uniformity are definitely made. It 
is always so in the record. When ministerial orders as a basis of 
unity are discussed, suggestions for uniformity are unavoidable, 
even as in the “Concordat,” framed in this country for our Congre- 
gational brethren. All these other actions are commentaries on 
the Appeal, and they show always the beginning of an insistence 
on uniformity. The simple fact is that the Lambeth record reeks 
with a doctrine of ecclesiastical mechanics. There is here a lurk- 
ing sacerdotalism with a claim to special grace; there is here a 
draped sacramentarianism that is sure to import unspiritual con- 
ditions into religious life. If our ideal be to gather all of us 
directly into outward unity with the Greek and Roman churches, 
and to this end we accept episcopal ordination, where is the stop- 
ping place? The Congregationalists of the Concordat are asked 
to accept the, authority of a Bishop. Why not of the head Bishop 
of Rome? Then why not accept infallibility? Is it not largely a 
figment anyhow, used with exceeding caution, and quite less likely 
to touch us than is the episcopal authority of the Concordat ! 
Verily, the cross roads are critical. We may well halt ere we 
choose our direction. 

Beyond this, the plan of reordination will make for dis- 
astrous cleavages in our church life. If, for example, the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church should by its General Conference, or the 
constitutional process, order its nearly 20,000 preachers to be 
reordained, there will be a revolt. If, on the other hand, the 
matter is left to individual choice, we begin to build two classes 
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in our ministry. A cleavage is inevitable if the movement pro- 
ceeds on corporate lines; it is likewise inevitable if the movement 
proceeds in a large way on individual lines. The sincerity of the 
proposers need not be questioned when the statement is made that 
an enemy of present church life in America could scarcely design 
a surer plan for making more divisions. 

When we study the historic episcopate we are driven to study 
its historic tendencies. What has been its assured drift? In the 
Roman branch it has developed not only into a doctrine of fear- 
some monarchy, but also into an amazing list of prescribed forms 
and ceremonies. In the Greek branch the revolt against the Pope 
did not halt the increase of feasts and festivals and rites. If our 
Anglican brethren prefer fellowship with these two branches and 
can conscientiously receive their priests without reordination, but 
cannot conscientiously receive our best Protestant ministers of 
other denominations without a new tactual ceremony, our non- 
conforming people have urgent reason for more than hesitation. 
The Anglican communion itself has not escaped the strong drift 
of these ceremonial conceptions. In England and America she 
has seen a disconcerting growth of the High Church party. The 
churches that should yield to the suggestion of episcopal reordina- 
tion would at once set that force to working in their midst. The 
Puritan and Pilgrim movements escaped it because they broke 
utterly away; and the Wesleyan movement saved itself and its 
usefulness by a blessed separation. It is no wonder, in view of 
the inevitable trend in churches of the alleged succession, that 
Wesleyans have always fought the claim that John Wesley was 
ordained a Bishop by Bishop Erasmus of the Greek Church. 
There has been a natural and wholesome fear of the effect of such 
an emphasis in connection with our orders. In the conviction of 
our best men such an ordination would have been a disaster; and 
they have only been glad to believe that Samuel Peters’ letter, 
affirming such an ordination, is either a forgery or a figment of 
imagination. The.fastening of another episcopal ordination upon 
the church would have worked for division and weakness, and its 
certain tendency would have been to take out of the Wesleyan 
movement the force and spontaneity that have helped to give it a 
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measurable success. If the Lambeth proposals begin to work, 
either along corporate or individual lines in any wide way, the 
devil of cleavage may appear to be leaving the house of faith; 
but he will return directly, bringing with him seven more wicked 
demons of division. The last state will be worse than the first. 

The conclusion is that such church unity as we now have, 
though often imperfect and sometimes violated, will increase to 
larger and better life, if we work heartily from within. If we are 
all one, as Christ is in God, and God in Christ, the unified inner 
life will duly find the right outer form or forms. Our unity is in 
Christ. When we all turn toward him, as in our prayers and 
hymns, we find ourselves sacredly united. Sometimes we must all 
wish that there should be no more talk about unity for quite a 
while. If we feel it and live it, we shall be making contributions 
to it; and if God wills one outward form for his church, the Body 
will in due season answer to the inner spirit of Christ. The 
nearer you come to Christ in the New Testament, the less emphasis 
do you find upon the form of church organization, and the more 
emphasis upon the call to devotion to him whom we love, and 
whom we love to call the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. In 
him is the unity for our churches; in him the unity for all 
humanity. George Matheson wrote a poem, entitled “Gather 
Us In”: 

Gather us in, thou Love that fillest all; 
Gather our rival faiths within thy fold; 


Rend each man’s temple veil, and bid, it fall, 
That we may know that thou hast been of old. 


Gather us in; we worship only thee; 

In varied names we stretch a common hand; 
In diverse forms a common soul we see; 

In many ways we seek one promised land. 


Thine is the mystic life great India craves; 
Thine is the Parsee’s sin-destroying beam; 

Thine is the Buddhist’s rest from tossing waves; 
Thine is the empire of great China’s dream. 


Thine is the Roman’s strength without his pride; 
Thine is the Greek’s glad world without its graves; 
Thine is Judea’s law with love beside, 
The truth that censures and the grace that saves. 
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Some seek a Father in the heavens above; 
Some ask a human image to adore; 

Some crave a Spirit vast as life and love— 
Within thy mansions we have all and more. 


The Father’s house in heaven is to have many mansions; and 
the Father’s house on earth has likewise many mansions. Let us be 
careful how we proceed to disconnect or destroy them unless the 
Carpenter of Nazareth superintends the construction so that he 
may more truly live and work through us all in manifesting the 
family life of the children of God. By his great revelation of 
grace Christ has won us to the Father’s household. The spell of 
our orphanhood has been broken by his word so that we say, “Abba, 
Father.” We insist in our declination to be called virtually half- 
brothers or step-brothers! Our names are written in the family 
Bible of God—even the Book of Life. We will permit no slander 
of illegitimacy to rest upon ourselves and our spiritual ancestors. 
But with a frank and generous recognition of the spiritual stand- 
ing and service of our episcopal brethren we will join them, not 
simply in extending the Kingdom of God, but in widening the 
family consciousness of the children of the Father. 
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WHY IS PERSONALISM UNPOPULAR? 
Epaar S. BrieutMan, Boston University 


In a previous article’ an attempt was made to show that 
personalistic theism is by no means generally accepted among 
philosophers; and that many thinkers more or less allied with 
personalism in certain aspects of their thought nevertheless decline 
to go the whole way and affirm belief in personality as the deepest 
thing in being. Not philosophers alone, we saw, but even religious 
leaders of various types are more or less unwilling in these 
days to commit themselves to faith in an objective personal God. 
This is an extraordinary situation, which it is more important 
to understand than to denounce; a situation which appears to be 
due not entirely to the logic of the various philosophies, but also 
(and very largely) to a certain state of mind in the spirit of 
the times, due to many complex causes. There is doubtless inter- 
action between the state of mind and the philosophies; each affects 
and molds the other. Indeed, as Professor Armstrong once 
showed, what we call common sense is to a large extent the product 
of the critical reflection of former generations; and theories seep 
down to the thinking of the man on the street oftener than he 
himself realizes. In seeking to explain such a state of affairs, 
it is above all important to avoid the error of over-simplification. 

Windelband, in his famous History of Philosophy, has 
pointed out that three factors cooperate in influencing the 
development of philosophical systems; namely, the biographical, 
that is, the personality of the thinker; the cultural, that is, the 
civilization in which he lives; and the pragmatic, or the pure 
logic of the pragma or thing under discussion (this use of the 
term has no relation to pragmatism). Following Windelband’s 
suggestion, but modifying his terminology, we shall assume that 
the causes for the unpopularity of personalism may be found 
either in logical, or temperamental, or social factors. 

First of all, let us examine the logical factors that tell against 


1In the Mernopist Review for January, 1921. 
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personalism and so conduce to its unpopularity. To call these 
factors logical does not imply their cogency, but only the fact 
that they arise from and are supported by considerations which 
direct their appeal to the logical understanding. The most im- 
portant of these logical factors may be grouped under six heads. 

First is the complexity of the problem. This consideration 
is not strictly a logical argument, but it is a characteristic of the 
logical situation that explains and even excuses much of the 
confusion that reigns regarding the self. In order to do full 
justice to the problem of personality. (human or divine), it is 
necessary to take account of the results of investigations in the 
fields of ethics, logic, epistemology, metaphysics, philosophy of 
religion, psychology (normal and abnormal, general and social), 
biology, sociology and who knows what other fields of history, 
anthropology and the like. To envisage the problem with full 
competence requires a mastery of an enormous body of conclusions, 
combined with a sound and judicious interpretative faculty. In 
the midst of such a maze, it is not strange that some do err 
from the way. 

Secondly, there is the drgument from rigor and vigor. This 
familiar old specter insists that nothing is to be believed save neces- 
sary truths and their necessary consequences. A moderate rigor- 
and-vigorist might concede that the self is, in some sense, a 
necessary truth, but he would contend that, even if it is a necessary 
truth, it is of no speculative importance because it has no neces- 
sary consequences. And a personalist must indeed admit that 
from the bare fact that “I am I” no further consequences neces- 
sarily follow, save the bootless tautology that I am not non-I. 
It would not be appropriate to expound in this connection the 
objections to rigor and vigor as a method ; but from a consideration 
of this argument we may be led to emphasize the truth that per- 
sonality is not the kind of principle in philosophy that is caleu- 
lated to help an F. H. Bradley, as he says, “to understand” 
experience. That is, it is not a premise from which deductions 
may be made, but an hypothesis to unify knowledge, experience, 
values, all of life; and a center of free and creative energy which 
ought to obey logic, but is not produced by logic. Pure logic, 
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indeed, cannot do much with personality, which is life itself, and 
is, as Bowne told us, not to be explained by its own categories. 

Thirdly, there is the argument from coherence, which, after 
all, is only an illustration of rigor and vigor. It is employed 
with most telling force by Professor Bosanquet and his followers, 
and its logic strongly affects Windelband and probably also 
Eucken. This argument runs somewhat as follows: The only 
way of knowing that any judgment is false is to discover con- 
tradictions involved in the assumption of its truth. The only 
way of knowing one to be true is to show that it is self-consistent 
and consistent with all other true judgments. But this leads to 
the recognition of an absolutely organized truth, one system, 
completely consistent, in which everything is included. This 
system is then asserted to be the only reality, the whole reality of 
the universe. But since it is all-inclusive, it cannot be a person, 
but includes all that we mean by personalities as finite phases 
of it, which are somehow overcome or transcended in the absolute 
whole. Personality, therefore, is not ultimate. It is impossible 
within the limits set by the present discussion to attempt a refu- 
tation of this and other arguments “against personalism. But 
it may be pointed out that this absolute idealism or speculative 
philosophy intends to deduce an entire world-view from a purely 
logical ideal, and therefore is open to all the objections that lead 
a personalist to reject rigor and vigor. It further commits what 
seems to a personalist the fallacy of identifying truth about 
reality with reality itself. M’Taggart’s system shows that the 
absolute oneness of the whole does not lead so necessarily to a 
denial of the principle of personality as some Hegelians assume. 
It should be added that the whole notion of a coherent and organic 
whole of truth has been vigorously attacked by pragmatists and 
neo-realists. While their attack is an excessive reaction against 
the block-universe of the equally excessive coherence theory, it 
indicates at least that personalists are not the only ones to feel 
dissatisfaction with such a view of things. Bergson is obviously 
also an instance of this same dissatisfaction. 

Fourthly, there is the argument from analysis, developed 
chiefly by neo-realists. According to the new realism, analysis 
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is the one and only instrument of knowledge. Applying that 
instrument to what is called personality, they find no end of ele- 
ments: blue yellow, sweet, points in space, instance in time, 
relations such as greater-than and less-than, universals—in short 
all the entities which go to make up the world of experience. 
Blueness they know, but what, they ask, is consciousness? For 
their analysis reveals no entity distinguishable as consciousness. 
What we have called by that name is completely analyzed into 
these elements and relations. Consciousness and personality, 
therefore, may be explained in terms of their elements. Now this 
theory has many affinities, more or less overtly acknowledged, with 
the sensationalism of Hume and Spencer, and hence is exposed 
to the fire of all the heavy artillery that Bowne brought to bear 
on these gentlemen. In addition, two special observations may be 
made. In the first place, granting the validity of the method of 
analysis, we may rightly question whether the realistic analysis 
has done justice either to the unique fact of self-consciousness as 
the most significant element, or to the unique relation of all the 
other elements to the self. In the second place, we may inquire 
whether the assumption that analysis is the only instrument of 
knowledge is true to the actual procedure of science or of life. “Is 
there not also another method, akin to Eucken’s spiritual activity 
or to Bergson’s intuition, a method of insight, of creative imag- 
ination, of faith? Is there not, in short, a personalistic method 
which is both prior and supplementary to analysis? If there 
is such a method, as all progress in science as well as all morality 
and religion presuppose, the analysis argument against personality 
loses its force. Personality may not be discovered as an element, 
but seen, intuited, as a living and unifying whole. 

Fifthly, there is the argument from abnormal psychology. 
Personalism makes self-consciousness the ultimate unit of what 
is real. Abnormal psychology appears to pulverize the self into 
multiple personalities, indeed, to annihilate it as anything more 
than a temporary integration of elements themselves neither 
personal nor rational. The Freudians, for instance, make it 
appear only as the instrument or the effect of the subconscious. 
These difficulties are serious, and constitute a peremptory chal- 
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lenge to the personalist. There is, however, a disposition in some 
quarters unduly to magnify the effect of abnormal psychology on 
the metaphysics of the self. It is by no means clear that the 
contributions of Freud and others involve any new metaphysical 
problem essentially different from that which personalism has 
always faced in the perplexing fact of the nightly interruption of 
our consciousness caused by sleep. A proper understanding of 
the time-transcending function of personality and of the fact of 
self-identification, together with a due recognition of the sense 
in which free and finite personality is dependent on the Infinite 
Supreme Person, will, I believe, furnish clues to a personalistic 
solution of the difficulties of abnormal psychology. But it must 
be admitted that this work has not yet been adequately done in 
the light of the present state of psychology. 

Sixthly, there is the argument from physiological psychology. 
The apparent dependence of personality on neural processes is so 
familiar a fact and philosophy has so thoroughly discussed the 
problems involved that this argument need only be mentioned for 
the sake of completeness. The physiological argument has a 
certain plausibility. But however plausible the argument may be 
for the dependence of that tenuous and intermittent process called 
consciousness on that solid and relatively permanent reality called 
nervous system, that plausibility vanishes when we consider the 
nature and work of consciousness. That a mind which explores 
past, present and future, grasps universal meanings, has the 
property of transcending itself and the whole time—order in 
every act of thought, builds up the worlds of science and philos- 
ophy—that such a mind should be a property or function of 
brain is anything but plausible, it is inconceivable. 

Seventhly, there is the argument from behavioristic psy- 
chology. Personalism is # form of philosophy peculiarly depend- 
ent on psychology. If the extreme form of the new psychology 
of behaviorism is true, personalism is untrue. Behaviorism is 
based on two facts: the fact that we cannot directly observe the 
contents of another’s consciousness, and the fact that we can ob- 
serve the behavior through which he expresses his consciousness— 
such as his movements and his words. Now the behaviorist is a 
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conscientious scientist. Science, he holds, must deal with phe- 
nomena that can be tested and verified. “Consciousness,” so called, 
we can test and verify only in ourselves; and it would be absurd, 
he argues, to base a science of human consciousness in general on 
the subjective facts of one private mind. If psychology is to be 
a science, its object can no longer be consciousness, but must be 
the observable behavior which occurs when we are conscious. 
When afraid, we run; when shocked, we blush; when thinking, we 
mutter words subvocally. Behaviorism holds that running and 
blushing and muttering can be studied experimentally and fruit- 
fully; how we feel when we fear, or are shocked, or think is un- 
knowable to the psychologist or to anyone but ourselves. Now all 
these facts are true enough. And if behaviorism were only a plea 
for a certain method in the study of biological phenomena accom- 
panying consciousness,. plus the admission that the true meaning 
of personality is metaphysical and hence not to be exhausted by 
any empirical psychology, then it would be an important contribu- 
tion to science without affecting the personalistic standpoint in the 
least. But extreme behaviorism goes one step further, and a very 
long step it is. It argues that since psychology deals only with 
behavior, and since entia non multiplicanda sunt praeter neces- 
sitatem, it is the most natural thing in the world to bow conscious- 
ness out of the field of existence to dally in the realm of non-being 
with the God who is a superfluous hypothesis! Or, if the word is 
to be retained, the formula becomes, Consciousness is behavior. 
How the meaning of such entities as ideals, or mathematical 
points, or self-consciousness, or (as Montague aptly queries) the 
consciousness of behavior itself can be adequately expressed in 
behavior remains a mystery. Despite the mystery involved, be- 
haviorism has the allegiance, or at least the respect, of a very large 
number of psychologists. Personalists cannot dispose of such a 
movement by a mere gesture of disapproval ; thought, rather than 
behavior, is needed if the unpopularity of personalism due to 
logical reasons is to be combated. 

Having examined the chief logical bases of the unpopularity 
of personalism, we are ready to turn to what I have called the 
temperamental factors that enter into the situation, These refer 
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to the extra-logical prejudice or bent of mind that colors the 
thinking of every man, however honestly he may intend to pursue 
the truth. If the temperamental factor were the dominant one, 
the result would be a chaos of irrational assertions. Fortunately, in 
the case of most philosophers it is not dominant, and, fortunately 
again, in the course of mutual criticism and debate, attention 
comes to be focused on the real merits of the issue, and tempera- 
mental differences are more or less canceled out. But every age, 
as well as every individual, also has its temperament, and this 
complicates the situation. 

Professor Hoernlé has recently expanded a suggestion made 
by Bertrand Russell that there are ascetics and voluptuaries of 
belief as well as of the flesh. The ascetics are those that rejoice 
in not believing, that find a peculiar blessedness in denying them- 
selves hope or comfort ; who gladly renounce God, and immortality, 
and all that savors of optimism, lest they be led astray from their 
devotion to pure thought. Of such, on his own confession, is 
Mr. Russell himself. The voluptuaries are those that surfeit them- 
selves with excesses of belief; that find “joy in believing” every 
suggestion that appeals to them, whether it makes sense or not; 
credunt quia absurdum. From this type of temperament are 
drawn the Ouija board devotees, the spiritualists, the come-outers 
and faddists of religion. Needless to say, ascetic and voluptuary 
alike (much as Mr. Russell would be horrified by this turn of 
thought) is non-rational in his position, being determined in his 
beliefs by his likes and dislikes, rather than by a fair weighing 
of all the evidence. 

If I were permitted to add a third type, I should mention 
the blasé, the sort of mind represented by Koheleth, who has seen 
everything and knows that there is nothing in it. A reviewer 
writing in the British Journal of Psychology (9, 1918-19) was 
smartly blasé when he remarked that he had little interest in new 
philosophical systems for the same reason that Coleridge had for 
not believing in ghosts. “No, madam, no; I have seen too many 
of them.” This is doubtless the common-sense attitude to take 
in some cases, but carried to an extreme it is a skeptical positiv- 
ism, or, worse yet, intellectual laziness, It is a mood incompatible 
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with faith or great achievement of any kind, whether in philosophy 
or in life. 

It so happens that these three temperaments, of the ascetic, 
the voluptuary, and the blasé, are rather unusually abundant in 
the twentieth century; and their numbers have been increased 


since the war. The ascetic and the voluptuary are alike in taking 
things seriously, even tensely; the blasé is simply indifferent and 
stagnant. But the three types are alike in contributing to the 
unpopularity of personalism. In so far as voluptuaries of belief 
espouse personalism they injure rather than help its prestige in 
the intellectual world. In some degree, I fear, this fact, together 
with the scornful disdain of the ascetic and the unruffled non- 
chalance of the blasé, has much to do with the unpopularity of per- 
sonalism. An ascetic tendency, furthermore, probably plays a 
part in the final impersonalism of men like H6ffding, or in the 
atheism of a M’Taggart. The voluptuary may, as I have said, be 
a personalist ; indeed, a Bertrand Russell would rank all person- 
alists forthwith as voluptuaries ; but personalism ought to perform 
a Gideon’s band operation and eliminate the undesirables. Some 
campaigners prove to be bad for the success of their candidates. 
The voluptuary does not expound or clarify. He does not inter- 
pret. In no real sense is he a philosopher. He believes earnestly 
and eloquently; he is a tempest on a dark night. He overlooks 
Hamlet’s advice to the players: “In the very torrent, tempest, and, 
as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. O, it offends 
me to the soul to see a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a 
passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, 
who for the most part are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb-shows and noise.” The result is to “make the unskillful 
laugh” and “the judicious grieve.” 

The third main group of reasons for the unpopularity of 
personalism is what I have called the social factor. This takes 
many forms, and affects both philosophers and religious leaders. 
Let us survey some of the more important social influences that 
tend to make personalism unacceptable. 

The outstanding factor here is the dominance, not to say 
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arrogance, of the natural sciences. To natural science all philos- 
ophy is strange and foreign ; and to many scientists it is anathema. 
How much more is this true of a type of philosophy that recognizes 
personality and values and God! There is no doubt that a sort 
of spiritual terrorism has been exercised against philosophers by 
many scientists. The conflict between science and philosophy is 
now more important than that between science and religion. 

The clash between the philosophical and the religious point 
of view also operates to the detriment of the personalistic cause. 
The former postulates an objective love of truth, irrespective of 
its consequences for life: no considerations other than those of 
sound thought should influence the thinker. The latter postulates 
a subjective and objective love of God, and faith in him, and 
has the most intense concern for the presence or absence of this 
love, and its fruits, in life. It is one of the profound tragedies 
of life that these two sacred impulses, which must be forms of 
one impulse, should clash, as life and matter clash in Bergson’s 
system. It often happens that the philosophical lover of truth does 
not come at once to a conclusion obviously agreeable to accepted 
religion; and likewise does it happen that the religious lover of 
God, impatient with the processes of thought, rejects some of the 
best established results of science or of philosophy, thus blas- 
pheming the divine Logos, that is, reason. It is well to reread 
Bowne’s essay, The Church and the Truth. Further, philoso- 
phers fear to be charged with seeking favor from the economically 
and socially powerful church; fear to be called by the name “theo- 
logian” ; desire to conciliate and to stand well among their non- 
religious colleagues. Subtle influences thus combine to render 
one who is honestly convinced of the truth of personalism timid 
and hesitant about expressing his convictions. It may be that 
some such forces have played about the life of a man like Eucken, 
and are an important reason for his increasingly vague thought 
about the Spiritual Life. 

Another influential social factor is the diminished interest 
in philosophy among those whose natural bent would be toward 
personalism, namely, the leaders of Christian life in America, and, 
to some extent, in the whole world. This seems to be due to two 
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outstanding reasons: the pressure of practical interests and the 
increased concern for the social problem. It is not necessary to 
dilate upon the first of these reasons. The task of the modern 
minister is so great as to be impossible of fulfillment. The situa- 
tion cries aloud for radical reform. But meanwhile, philosophy 
is neglected. In the case of the devotion to social problems, the 
neglect of philosophy is due to different causes. Here we have, not 
a confused distraction, but a flaming evangel, a prophetic con- 
sciousness of the supreme practical problem of our age. But ex- 
clusive attention to any one subject breeds not only interest and 
intensity of conviction; it also breeds, or may breed, narrow- 
ness of vision and lack of sympathy and insight.. Many social 
reformers see the practical needs so intensely as to have lost all 
faith in the church. Others, still within the church, see the social 
need in almost exclusively economic terms. No one to-day can over- 
estimate the need of Christianizing the industrial order. But in 
recognizing this truth, it is quite possible to overlook values which 
ultimately are much more important than the establishing of right 
economie relations. A worthy ethical ideal for the whole of life, 


a reasonable thought of God and man’s relations to him, these 
things are essential to him who hopes to help make civilization 
Christian. 


Now, actually many devoted social workers have become im- 
patient with philosophers and all their works—for philosophy 
does not seem destined to produce industrial democracy over- 
night. Hence even Christian leaders have occasionally given utter- 
ance to an opposition to philosophy which, taken literally, implies 
a positivism as atheistic as that of Comte, the founder of social 
science. They may not mean to deny any metaphysical reality to 
God; they may not intend atheism. They may mean that they 
are so devoted to Christ that they are willing to accept him and 
his teachings without any question, and without any intellectual 
justification for so doing. But this cheerful faith is on the high- 
way that leads back to obscurantism and superstition. It is equally 
fatal to exaggerate or to underestimate the work that philosophy 
can do. The exaggeration leads to dogmatism and intellectualism 
which embalms value; the underestimate, to a skepticism which 
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destroys them. In neither form are values exactly kinetic 
energy. 

The consequences of this neglect of philosophy are inevitable. 
It means a surrender of the field of metaphysics by those who have 
the most practical concern in it to those whose interests are non- 
religious or antireligious. Every intellectually competent clergy- 
man who says within himself, “I am not interested in philosophy,” 
thus indirectly contributes to the victory of impersonalism. It will 
not do for the busy pastor, who is also the expert in religion, to 
say that his philosophical thinking should be done for him by the 
professional philosophers; any more than it would do for the busy 
physician, the expert in bodily health, to leave it to the professors 
to keep up with the progress of medical science. If they did, 
there would be an unpopularity of medical science like unto the 
unpopularity of personalism. 

We have the main facts before us. The unpopularity of per- 
sonalism, as has been said, is not the whole truth about the situa- 
tion. There are numerous encouraging signs, which lead us to 
expect a renaissance of personalistic philosophy in the coming 
years. But at present there is an actual condition that must be 
remedied before the renaissance will arrive. Let us close this 
discussion with a statement of some possible remedies. 

The present condition cannot be healed by denunciations. 
Wrath is singularly unconvincing to the philosophical mind. Nor 
can it be improved (to change the metaphor) by the ostrich-method 
of burying one’s head in the sand, and denying the presence of 
the unseen foe. Too often the young man or woman, perplexed 
by philosophical problems, is told to forget them in earnest service 
of others. In some instances this may be a wise manner of dealing 
with an individual. As a general attitude toward the philosophical 
problem it is futile. However hard we work at serving, the prob- 
lems are there, and some one will have to face them. 

Positively, conditions may be bettered in several ways. Per- 
sonalistic philosophers should not allow themselves to be deterred 
by the social situation from expressing their position. Produc- 
tivity of philosophical scholarship, then, is greatly needed. More 
attention should be paid to philosophy in our colleges and univer- 
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sities. It should be encouraged in the performance of its function 


as the unifier and interpreter of life’s values. Religious edu- 
eators should follow the example of Professor Athearn in recog- 
nizing the fundamental necessity of a philosophical background 
if the machinery and methods of pedagogical science are to have 
either soul or goal. The clergy should read more philosophy, and, 
if the suggestion be not too bold, come to think more philosophi- 
eally. This will result in more theological preaching, more inter- 
pretation of the fundamentals of religion in terms intelligible and 
helpful to our age. It will help the pastor to understand and 
enlighten the thoughtful young people of his flock. And it will 
play its part in molding the total intellectual atmosphere of our 
times. It is not to be expected that the outcome will be a complete 
triumph of theistic personalism. In this world, agreement on 
truth is not wholly attainable; no more than complete victory of 
good over evil. But the light of the eternal may yet shine 
brighter in this world of change, if men are loyal. Each one must 
follow the gleam that he sees. He who believes that the truth is 
to be found in terms of personality, human and divine, has a 
task set for him by his ideal that will not be set aside by reason 
of any temporary unpopularity of his cause. 
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THE HUMAN: ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS 
Henry Burron, West Kirby, England. 


Given a God, a personal God—something more than a cold 
block of marble or the colder abstraction of a philosopher’s brain 
—one who knows and rules and loves; given also, Man, with his 
little life of mystery vanishing at either end in greater mysteries 
still; let him, endowed with reason, passion, and affection, have 
to sound his dim and perilous way down the stream of Time to an 
unknown sea, and we possess the known quantities of an equation 
whose unknown quantity will be a Revelation—such a Revelation 
as we find in the Bible. 

But any revelation of God to man must necessarily have to 
contend with two grave difficulties: first, in regard to the subject- 
matter of revelation, and, second, in regard to the imperfect media 
of communication. We may reasonably assume that God would 
not disclose what we by searching might find out for ourselves. 
The plane of revelation comes down and intersects the planes of 
reason and of sense; but, for the most part, it lies above and beyond 
these. It has to do with the unknown, the unseen; the spiritual 
rather than the material. From the very first it makes demands 
upon our faith, opening up new worlds of thought—paths which 
Sense knoweth not, and which the vulture-eye of Reason hath not 
seen. And then there is the second difficulty: that of compress- 
ing these truths, so varied and so vast, into common speech—the 
difficulty of making God’s great thoughts run on the narrow gauge 
of human language. When Paul was carried up to the “third 
heavens” he heard things which it was not lawful, or “not possible,” 
to utter. With all his familiarity with Greek and Hebrew poetry, 
and with the Eastern license for hyperbole, he confesses that 
language fails him, that in all the storehouse of human speech 
there is no robe ample enough to clothe the vision he has seen. 
Let Science make a discovery, and this difficulty meets her at 
once. She brings forth some new fact, and lo! she has no swad- 
dling clothes in which to enwrap it, and she sets to work to weave 
them. Our works of science are so full of technicalities and of 
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words newly coined just because Science cannot well put her new 
wine into the old, well-worn bottles of common speech. And, by 
the way, will not this explain to us many of the apparent diver- 
gencies and discrepancies of Scripture, this inadequacy of expres- 
sion? God does not give us the whole truth at once; he gives it in 
fragmentary portions (Heb. 1. 1)—a half-truth here and a half- 
truth there. Read by themselves they may appear antagonistic 
and even contradictory; but put them together and each is the 
complement to the other; and they form a beautiful and rounded 
whole. Truth does not lie in straight lines, but in spheres; and 
if, taking Infinite Merey as our starting point, and we sail far 
enough, we shall reach that other pole of Infinite Justice. Both lie 
on the same meridian; antipodal truths we might call them, their 
apparent contradiction being in fact a real harmony. 

But, before we pass to the Gospels and the human element 
we find there, let us look at the other element common to all 
Scripture, the divine. To what extent does this appear? or, in 
other words, what is the measure of inspiration in these sacred 
records? Our word “inspiration” occurs but twice in the two 
Testaments; and in one of these (Job 32. 8) there is no reference 
to the Scriptures. Its primary meaning is that divine influence, 
or divine breathing upon a man, which enables him to do what by 
his natural and unaided powers would not be possible. And so 
the cunning work of the old tabernacle, the knops and bowls and 
pomegranates, was as really the product of an inspiration as these 
canonical books of our Bible; for, says the Lord concerning 
Bezaleel, “I have filled him with the Spirit of God in wisdom, 
and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all manner of 
workmanship” (Exod. 31. 3). So, too, in the Old Testament men 
were inspired to act out the will of the Lord, as others were in- 
spired to write out that same will; and as we read the lives of 
judges and prophets, as we see a Saul prophesying at Bethel, or 
a Samson smiting the Philistines at Lehi, we see how men of old 
could be “moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

We use the word, however, in a higher and more definite 
sense, as signifying that divine influence resting upon the sacred 
writers “by which they were qualified to communicate moral and 
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religious truth with authority.” But what was the measure of this 
influence? Was it a fixed and constant quantity, measuring each 
sentence, weighing each word, no matter whether those sentences 
had to record some recent event, or whether they spoke of an event 


that was far away in the haze of the future? Was the divine 


element an agitated sea in which man’s personality was drowned ? 
Did that breath of inspiration unman the man, petrifying all that 
was human, turning him into a Memnon statue, an articulate 
stone? That was an opinion held by many, and held for a long 
time. “They neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, 
but uttered syllable by syllable, as the Spirit put it into their 
mouths, no otherwise than the harp or the lute doth give a sound 
according to the direction of his hands that holdeth and striketh 
it with skill.” 

According to this view the sacred writers were not persons 
but things, not agents but instruments, not penmen but pens. Now, 
to a certain extent, this is true. We find sometimes an inspiration 
so overwhelming and complete that the agent is carried away; 
he is as though he were not; his thoughts are God’s thoughts; his 
words are the words of the Lord. The man is nothing but an 
£olian lyre, vibrating to the breath of the Spirit. When the 
son of Beor sees in his trance the “Star rising out of Jacob”; 
when we find his own will overborne by a stronger will; when we 
see the curses of his heart transmuted by a strange alchemy 
into blessings that the unwilling lips fling down on the white 
tents of Israel—we see something not unlike the so-called mania 
of olden times. When we see prophets describing events that still 
lie veiled by intervening years; or when we see men suddenly 
carried over all laws of association and of thought, speaking 
words whose meaning they themselves cannot guess, we see an 
inspiration of the highest type—the human lost in the divine. 
These are the ecstasies of a Pythoness; the tripod now standing, 
not in the temple of Apollo, but in the temple of Christ; the 
inspiration flowing, not from the fumes of sulphur, nor from 
waters that have trickled down from Parnassus, but coming 
down from above, borne on those diviner waters that flow from 
Calvary. 
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But all Scripture is not thus given. Sometimes the divine 
element sinks out of sight, and the human appears prominent, as 
in the historical books of the Old Testament. These would not 
require any special gift or power from on high. They are not 
laws beyond the wit of man to devise; they are not the record of 
events long since buried in oblivion, nor the foretelling of events 
yet to come; they are a simple, unvarnished statement of facts, 
in no wise differing from other historical records. They do not 
demand credence on the ground that they were inspired, but 
simply on the ground that they were true. Grant that they are 
truthful histories, and you want nothing more; no degree of in- 
spiration would give them any additional weight. It is evident, 
then, that when we speak of these sacred writers as being inspired, 
we do not mean that the inspiration was in all cases the same, 
that they were under the divine influence in equal measure. It 
was the same divine power, but it operated in different degrees 
and in different modes. 

The Jews were wont to make a distinction between the 
prophets proper and the Hagiographi—the sacred writers. The 
one wrote, so they say, under the inspiration of suggestion, the 
divine Spirit giving them some visum propheticum, some manifest 
vision, and then inditing the very words. The others were under 
the inspiration of direction, the divine Spirit giving them a 
thesis, and directing them as to what events they should record 
and what they should omit; but leaving them to seek and use 
what extraneous helps they might see fit; yet at the same time 
guarding them from error in the use of them. When, then, Saint 
Peter tells us that “men spake from God, being moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Pet. 1. 21), he does not mean that they were carried out 
of themselves, beyond themselves, mere straws borne along on an 
impetuous torrent; there was still room for research and for the 
play of all human faculties. How intimate may be this blending 
of the human and divine Saint Paul himself shows us; for in one 
of his epistles (1 Cor. 7. 40), when writing of the manifest will 
of God, he stays to interject an opinion of his own. He confesses 
that he is not sure as to its being the will of God. He says, “I 
think that I also have the Spirit of God”; and he takes care to 
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guard these doubtful points with the parentheses, “after my judg- 
ment,” “this I say by way of permission, not of commandment” 
(5. 6). The written word comes to us like the Incarnate Logos, 
wearing an Eastern, a Jewish dress; but beneath that dress is 
the twofold nature joined in indissoluble union. Now, as we gaze 
upon it, we hear the accents of human speech, we see the lines 
of human care, and we cry with Pilate, “Behold the man!” Then 
again it shines with such transcendent glory—the outer dress 
wearing a glittering whiteness which no fuller’s art can rival— 
that we bow before it with devoutest homage, and our hearts, 
subdued and awed, can only cry, “My Lord and my God!” The 
human and the divine form but one Word, and, like the Incarnate 
Word, it is but the outer voice of the inner heart of God—infinite 
Love vocalized so that man may hear it. 

Following the division we have already made, the four Gos- 
pels would come under the inspiration of direction, the divine 
Spirit selecting these four evangelists in preference to others, 
“moving” them to take up the task, and then qualifying them for 
it. Saint Luke prefaces his Gospel with the reason which led him 
to engage in the work; and, as we read it, we see a thought germi- 
nating in the mind, growing up into a blade of desire, then de- 
veloping into an ear of resulve, and at last ripening into the full 
corn of deliberate, determined action. It is a human mind we 
see at work, the ordinary processes of human thought. But whence 
came that “Forasmuch”? Who sowed in his mind this springing 
and germinant thought? Here we come back directly to the 
mysterious line where the human and the divine are merged in 
each other. In the four Gospels we have, not four lives, but four 
sides of one life, written by four separate men, from four different 
standpoints, and, as is very probable, with four distinct aims. 
Now it is impossible that this can be done without apparent dis- 
crepancies. No four men could sit down and write a life, even in 
our age of pens and paper, when nearly everything is committed 
to writing, without presenting what we should call anomalies and 
contradictions. Let two witnesses appear in a court of law, both 
spectators of the same occurrence; let them describe it exactly in 
the same words, and their evidence would be weakened by the 
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suspicion of collusion. Apparent differences in parts are a strong 
proof of the genuineness of the whole. We grant that there are 
these discrepancies in the narratives of the four Gospels; nay, 
more, we affirm that if our Gospels be true, these discrepancies 
of statement must be there as a matter of necessity. And it is just 
here that a due recognition of the human element in the Gospels 
is so important; it is tle missing link that binds in one compact 
whole an otherwise broken chain. 

Now we may expect that each Gospel, while telling accurately 
the story of the life of Christ, will have a peculiar coloring bor- 
rowed from the life of the writer. In studying men we must 
remember that what we call character is a sum total, the resultant 
of many factors. The very skies under which a man is born 
exert an influence upon his life. The physical aspects of the 
country impinge upon his mind; and he who would paint a John 
the Baptist, the stern and rough ascetic, must take for his back- 
ground the rugged hills of Judea and the Jordan wilderness. And 
especially upon our language do the surroundings of our life exert 
an influence. “Speak, that I may know you,” said Socrates to one 
who was hiding behind a mask of silence. Go where we will our 
dialect will betray us; the scenes and incidents of our life will 
filter through our speech. In the poetry of Wordsworth we breathe 
the air of the Lake Country, musical with the splash of mountain 
streams, and redolent of clover; while in Tennyson we have the 
Wold or the half-sullen fen, the distant shore, with the incessant 
“break” and swash of the tired waves. If we turn to the Psalms 
of David we find word photographs of all the scenes which filled 
up his eventful life, from the cave of Adullam to the heights and 
solitudes of the hill Mizar. So is it in the Gospels. Saint 
Matthew, in chapter seventeen, gives an account of the scene at 
Capernaum, when Peter is asked, “Doth not your Master pay 
tribute?” and then he tells of the miracle of the fish with the 
silver stater in its mouth. But this incident is not referred to by 
any other of the three evangelists; and why should Matthew be so 
particular and so precise? We can easily understand. Matthew 
himself had been « collector of dues; and very possibly he himself 
had asked at his receipt of custom the very question propounded 
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to Peter. It is just such an incident as would fasten itself upon 
the mind of the quondam tax gatherer, waking up the memories 
and associations of his earlier life. So in that other narrative, 
where the Herodians seek to entrap Jesus by the question about 
paying tribute. In Saint Mark and Saint Luke Jesus says, “Show 
me a penny”; but Matthew flies at once to the language of the 
custom house, “Show me the tribute money.” Mark and Luke give 
it the popular name, the “denarius”; but in the custom house 
it is something more than a denarius; it is Td véusopa Tov Kjvaov. 
It is the language of officialism, stilted and pompous; and we can 
almost see the publican Jew levying his blackmail upon his 
countrymen—asking for their gold that Cesar’s mint may turn it 
into fetters, and screwing up his courage to the task by saying to 
himself, “It is 1rd véusona” established by law! It is a shred of 
Roman red tape, which clothed the government officer with a show 
of brief authority; and Matthew’s pen catches instinctively this 
echo from the custom house. So, too, in the statement about Judas 
and the betrayal. Mark and Luke simply say, “They covenanted 
to give him money” ; but Matthew, whose training in a government 
office has taught him exactness in financial matters, tells us how 
much the price was, and weighs out to us the thirty pieces of 
blood-money. 

About the life of Saint Mark we know comparatively little; 
but this is immaterial, as it is generally admitted that Saint 
Mark acted as a kind of amanuensis to the apostle Peter. It is 
then Peter’s voice we may expect to hear as, Rhodalike, we listen 
by the gate of the second Gospel. Quick, impetuous, and impul- 
sive, Saint Peter was ready for any emergency. If he had pos- 
sessed our modern weakness for heraldic symbols what motto for 
his crest had been so suitable as that one word ed@ewe, “straight- 
way”? It is the watchword of Saint Mark’s Gospel, occurring 
more frequently than in the three other Gospels together. And 
what could be more characteristic of the man, so swift of speech 
and prompt in deed? There is one word used in this Gospel, and 
which is found also in the Gospel by Saint John, which Matthew 
and Luke do not use, the word tAosdgeov, “a little ship.” Matthew 
and Luke, the two landsmen, use only the generic tAoiov; but Peter 
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and John, the two lake-men, make a distinction in name, as there 
was, doubtless, a difference in the build, and six times use the 
diminutive mAoségioy, little ship, or boat (Mark 3. 9; 4. 36). 
Saint Mark, speaking of the woman with the issue, says, “She 
had suffered many things of many physicians.” There is a cer- 


tain amount of harshness about this expression, as if these physi- 
cians were heartless empirics, who stopped at no torture if they 
could only carry on their experiments. But when Saint Luke 
tells the story he tempers down the severity. He puts a veil over 
the sufferings caused by unskillful hands, and simply says, 
“She had spent all her living upon physicians.” It is Luke, 
the “beloved physician,” who now writes; and we only give him 
credit for what is perfectly natural, when we admit that his 
statement of the fact is toned by a keen sense of professional 
honor. 

A medical man, by the demands of his calling, is brought 
especially into contact with feminine nature and life. He knows, 
as none other does, the burdens, pains, and anguish of maternity ; 
and, ‘as a matter of course, his sympathies are quickened toward 
womankind. And how this element pervades Saint Luke’s Gospel! 
Likening these four books to the structure of the temple, Saint 
Luke’s Gospel is the Court of the Women. It is he who tells us 
of the meeting of Elisabeth and Mary up in the hill country, and 
of the babe leaping in the womb. It is he who gives us that 
sublime song, which the church will never let die, the Magnificat, 
which is the outgushing of a maternal heart. It is he who tells us 
of the woman with the lost piece of silver; and it is his hand that 
draws for us the picture of the two sisters of Bethany, love in 
action and love in rest. He alone records the names of Susannah 
and Joanna, the elect ladies who followed Jesus, and ministered 
to him of their substance. He alone tells us of the widow whom 
the unjust judge was slow to avenge; and of the “women” follow- 
ing Jesus to the cross. It is all through the heart of a “physician 
beloved.” 

So, too, in the fourth Gospel. It is very probable that Saint 
John spent part of his early life at Jerusalem; and from the fact 
of his being acquainted with the high priest (John 18. 15), we 
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might conjecture that he had some function in the service of the 
temple. Recent writers have been trying to prove, from the fre- 
quent references to the temple in the Revelation, that John not 
only might, but that he must have had an intimate acquaintance 
with its routine and ritual; that none but one who was personally 
familiar with the temple service, and who himself had been behind 
the scenes, could have written the Book of the Revelation. Let this 
be granted, and what a flood of light is poured upon this Fourth 
Gospel! It is the Christ of Judea it portrays, as the others tell of 
the Christ of Galilee. You can put nearly the whole Gospel 
within a ten-mile circle, taking Jerusalem as the center. No 
longer do we see the teeming bird life of Gennesaret, or the lilies 
and grass of Galilee; but we have instead the “vines” of the ter- 
raced mountain side and the palms of Olivet. It is John who 
. marks his calendar by the old Jewish feasts, threading ecclesiasti- 
cal phrases all through his narrative. Witness the following: “at 
the feast ;” “midst of the feast; “the last, the great day of the 
feast ; “the feast of tabernacles ;” “the Jews’ passover was nigh at 
hand ;” “buy those things-that we have need of against the feast ;” 
these are all expressions peculiar to this Gospel. It is Saint John 
who tells us of the raising to life of Lazarus, and of the cure of the 
blind man in Jerusalem. It is he who tells us how Jesus “sat” 
(was accustomed to sit) over against the treasury; and he alone 
records that temple scene—if, indeed, the record be part of his 
Gospel—how Jesus took the part of the woman whom the Phari- 
sees were accusing (8. 1-11). It is John who tells us how Jesus 
was brought before the council of priests; and how some of the 
chief rulers believed on him. It is John who tells us of the pool 
of Siloam; of the “brook Kedron;” and that Gethsemane was a 
“garden.” It is John who speaks of “the pavement of Golgotha” ; 
of Joseph’s garden, and of his “new sepulcher”—all of which the 
others omit. The others speak of “a great multitude” coming to 
take Jesus; but John, perhaps recognizing familiar faces, tells us 
that it was not a disorganized rabble, but an organized band, under 
the command of “officers” and a “captain.” Saint Mark, speaking 
of Peter’s swift sword-stroke, tells us how he “smote a servant of 
the high priest” ; but John, who has a more intimate acquaintance 
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with the household of the high priest, tells us “the servant’s name 
was Malchus.” 

While, then, it is one life that the evangelists describe, or 
rather, parts of one life, we see that divine life through a human 
medium. If one records events omitted by others, if at times 
the same fact be expressed in somewhat different terms, it is 
only what we have a reason and a right to expect. The divine 
Spirit might, and did, guide them, but he made use of their several 
temperaments, calling into play those laws of association, affinity, 
and taste which are a part of our constitution. 

But the human element appears in the Gospels—as in fact 
it does in all Seriptures—in a second form; they are written after 
the ordinary methods of human speech. While we are not afraid 
of subjecting the Bible to the very same rules of criticism we apply 
to any other writings, still we claim for the Scriptures the same 
privilege, the same Jatitude of language that we allow to them. 
Without claiming for the Gospels a verbal inspiration we may 
claim for them a plenary inspiration, which is an inspiration more 
comprehensive and as complete. Though in our translations we 
have lost the tpsissima verba—as, indeed, we must—yet we have 
the same truths which those words embodied. What are words at 
best but an imperfect vehicle for thought, and oftentimes a 
drapery with which to conceal thought? Words change in their 
meaning, they grow old and become obsolete; but thought does 
not change, thought does not die. When man was formed in Eden 
there was a twofold process, a creation and an inspiration; the 
body was made, the soul was inbreathed. So language is but an 
outward covering for the thought-soul. And may we not have in 
these Gospels the double process repeated? The thought inspired, 
and then the language left for the mind of the evangelist to 
weave according to his own pattern? Thus, underneath the dis- 
erepancies of statement we shall find a harmony of sentiment; 
and when these veils of language are turned aside we shall recog- 
nize the face of the Thought we have seen elsewhere. For instance: 
According to Saint Matthew, Jesus said that “two sparrows are 
sold for one farthing” ; but, according to Saint Luke, he said that 
“five sparrows are sold for two farthings.” But let us get behind 
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this drapery of sparrows and farthings, and we shall find the 
same truth—that these birds are very insignificant creatures; and 
then this truth becomes part of the premise of the after-syllogism 
which proves the providence of God. Or we may take another 
illustration from the narrative which records the raising to life 
of Jairus’s daughter. Saint Luke tells us that when the ruler 
came and knelt at Jesus’s feet his only daughter “lay a-dying” ; 
Saint Mark represents him as beseeching Christ greatly, and say- 
ing, “My little daughter lies at the point of death” ; while, accord- 
ing to Saint Matthew, he says, “My daughter is even now dead.” 
Now, at first sight these statements appear irreconcilable; but if 
we look through the mere phraseology we shall find an exact har- 
mony of thought. It is simply a difference of tense; in one, the 
action or state is present ; in the other, past. We find in the Greek 
language a remarkable vivacity, and such an interchanging of 
terms as our English language would not allow. Does a writer 
wish to bring a past event vividly to the mind, making it more 
real, more impressive, he brings it out of the past, and instead 
of the aorist he uses the historical present. We have an example 
in John 9. 13, where they “bring” the blind man to the Pharisees ; 
and, again, in Saint Mark, 5. 15, when those who fed the swine 
“eome” to Jesus. So, too, if a writer wishes to represent an action 
with an expression of energy, decision, or completeness, he remits 
it back into the past, and uses the aorist for the present; while a 
future action, in view of its nearness or certainty, may be con- 
ceived of as now doing, or as already done, and may be expressed 
by the present, aorist, or perfect. Let us apply these rules to the 
statement of Saint Matthew, “My daughter is even now dead.” 
That is, the event is so near and so certain, that in the mind of the 
writer it has already happened. There is no chance of recovery, 
no room for hope. We have in‘our idiomatic English a phrase 
exactly analogous—“‘It is all over with him”; a phrase which, per- 
haps, would not bear a strict analysis, but which is most expres- 
sive, stamping at once the certainty of the event. Now, suppose 
that two persons are watching by the couch as the dying man lies 
in an unconscious stupor, and gasps for breath. One of them says, 
“The man is surely dying”; and the other answers, “Yes, it is all 
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over with him”; the two expressions would vary, but the underly- 
ing thought would be exactly the same. So, let the Gospels be 
interpreted in the light of common sense; let us test them by the 
same rules of criticism we apply to other writings, and many of the 
so-called difficulties will vanish. 

There is a third mode in which the human element appears 
in the Gospels; and that is the different aim that prompts and 
guides the evangelists in their task. They do not take up the 
work in a chance, casual way; they do not throw the incidents 
into their stories at random, making a shapeless conglomerate ; 
but each seems to have a well-defined purpose, his line of thought; 
and round this line of thought the incidents crystallize into beau- 
tiful and symmetrical shapes, They do not portray four Christs, 
but one Christ in four aspects; and as each views him from the 
standpoint of his own design he draws his lines of perspective 
accordingly. Whether there is any connection between the vision 
of Ezekiel and these Gospels we do not pretend to say. It may be 
only a fancy—or it may be something more—that recognizes in 
these four pictures the face of the lion, the face of an ox, the 
face of a man, and the face of an eagle; but if it is a fancy it 
is a pleasant one, and not altogether profitless. Saint Matthew 
shows us the face of the lion, Christ, the king. His book links the 
Old with the New Testament. He holds up the lamp of prophecy 
and flings its light full upon Christ, the Messiah. 

He calls his book “the book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of Dayid”; and while Saint Luke tells us of the visit of 
the poor shepherds, who, since they have no other treasures to 
offer, open their hearts and lips, and pour out the fragrance of 
their gladness and their songs, Saint Matthew shows us the stately 
magi, asking, “Where is he that is born king of the Jews?” and 
their right royal gifts, “gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” In 
Saint Mark we see the face of the patient ox. It is Christ, the 
servant, going about doing good; bearing men’s burdens; walking 
up and down the furrows of common life; carrying a yoke that is 
self-imposed ; servant of all, whether bound to the plow or bound 
to the altar. In Saint Luke we see the face of a man. It is 
Christ the man, the Son of Man; and so this Gospel enters 
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minutely into the circumstances of his birth; it tells us of the per- 
fect childhood and youth; it shows us the boy Jesus making the 
rabbis of the temple marvel. It is in this Gospel that we find 
expressions like these: “and when he was twelve years old;” “and 
Jesus advanced in wisdom anl stature;” “and the child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit ;” “and Jesus himself was about thirty years 
of age;” “he came to Nazareth where he had been brought up.” 
It is all through the Gospel of the humanity. But in Saint John 
we see the face of the eagle, Christ, the God. Instead of tracing 
his genealogy up to David, Abraham, and Adam, Saint John goes 
infinitely higher: “The Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.” That sentence is the keynote running through the whole of 
the Fourth Gospel, and giving to its music such sublimity and 
grandeur. It is the Gospel of the discourses; the teacher not 
issuing from the porch of a Zeno, but coming down “from above.” 
It is Christ, the Messiah, the unique Son of God. 

Taking into account these and other forms in which the 
human element appears, in the Gospels, one by one the apparent 
difficulties and differences vanish. More than other lives these 
come stamped with authority, bearing the hall-mark of Heaven. 
Simple stories they are, and yet for nineteen centuries they have 
charmed the world, lifting up men and nations into a better, holier 
life. And why do they thus live—live in spite of scorn and 
sarcasm, in spite of the deadliest assaults and the keenest criti- 
cism? It is because there is a living Christ in them. He is their 
Alpha and Omega, their beginning and end. The mind that is 
darkened by sin may not discover him; he whose mind is dulled 
by prejudice or pride may see nothing but “men as trees walk- 
ing”; but he whose eyes are opened by the Spirit’s touch will see 
Jesus, the Christ, clothed in a seamless robe that is woven from 
the top throughout. Man will step aside; and, the evangelists 
themselves vanishing, like Moses and Elias, in the overshadowing 
cloud, nothing will be seen but “Jesus only,” the perfect man, the 
perfect God! 
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MODERNISM IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


James Howarp Rosrnson 
Northfield, Minn. 


Mopernism, in the broadest use of the term, is the attempt 
to relate the old and the new. This is, of course, essentially dif- 
ferent in attitude to so much of what has been called destructive 
criticism, on the one hand, and what is named obscurantism, on 
the other. It is evident that this general movement is by no means 
confined to Catholicism. There are not only Modernist Roman 
Catholies but Modernist Anglicans, and even Modernists among 
the more liberal branches of Protestantism, as well as in Judaism 
and the church of Mohammed. A delightful picture of this mental 
temperament is found in one of the later novels of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, The Case of Richard Meynell; in it a Modernist Anglican 
fights for reform while remaining within the church. It is pos- 
sibly an indication of the times that this book, which was pro- 
fessedly a Robert Elsmere up to date, should treat the problem of 
Modernism so differently from its author’s previous work. Els- 
mere found it necessary to leave the church when he attained to 
ideas not in accord with her traditional standards. 

But the most striking phase of Modernism is that which 
has appeared in the Catholic Church. The name was applied there 
first. There also has been waged the most determined conflict. 
Within the fold of Catholicism we have had Modernism par excel- 
lence. Here, for several reasons, the conditions were much more 
fit for creating the conflict. Her doctrinal positions are more 
numerous and more thoroughgoing than in most other churches, 
and thus offer the widest target for the shafts of criticism. More- 
over, her scholastic logic has bound these positions into so compact 
a system that a loss of any sort is quite apt to mean a complete 
disintegration. Other systems, more loosely organized, may stand 
the amputation of certain parts, but, as Father Tyrrell has hap- 
pily put it, “Rome would bleed to death if she sacrificed her 
little finger.” 
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The name Modernism has not been attached to this general 
movement save as it culminated in the reign of Pope Pius X, who 
occupied Peter’s chair from 1903 to 1914. Objections in the nine- 
teenth century to certain portions of the Catholic faith by mem- 
bers of the church had only served to strengthen the reactionary 
movement and mobilize the forces desiring no change in the 
church’s immemorial attitude. Pius IX, Pope from 1846 to 1878, 
condemned in anticipation the Modernist tendencies of thought 
in his day by the well-known Syllabus of Errors of 1864. Six 
years later the Vatican Council affirmed the doctrine of the infal- 
libility of the Pope. Déllinger and the Old Catholics opposed this 
step, but to no avail. Ever since the Vatican Council, what might 
be termed neo-scholasticism has been dominant in the Roman 
Church. It was inevitable that renewed emphasis on medieval 
ideas would bring inquiring minds in the church into trouble 
since our modern world has found many new things under 
the sun. 

The successor of Pius IX was Leo XIII; during his pontifi- 
cate (1878-1903) this reactionary movement continued. In an 
encyclical of 1879, known by its first words as Aeterni Patris, he 
recommended as the best system of philosophy that of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, the greatest of the scholars of the thirteenth century. 
This was scholasticism in its most worthy form, but it was schol- 
asticism nevertheless. In 1893 Pope Leo declared that exegesis 
should be bound to patristic tradition, since the sacred writers 
could not disagree with one another and substantial errors could 
not coexist with inspiration. He admitted copyists’ errors and 
deplored the loss of the divine originals. He also made the pro- 
fessors confine themselves to verbal criticism. In 1899 Leo ad- 
dressed an important letter to Cardinal Gibbons, condemning what 
he called “Americanism,” which seems to have consisted in the 
preference for the active instead of the contemplative virtues. It 
was aimed at the Paulists under the lead of Father Hecker, a con- 
verted Protestant. In that same year Pope Leo wrote an encye- 
lical letter to the clergy of France on the study of church history. 
Among other things he declared: “Those who study church history 
ought never to lose sight of the fact that it contains a series of dog- 
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matic truths which impose themselves upon faith, and which no 
one is allowed to call in question.” 

In 1903 Pius X sueceeded Leo. He was as reactionary as 
he was gentle and good. Restaurare omnia in Christo was his 
motto. But the Christ was a medieval Christ. Pius actually 
believed that Mary Magdalene and Lazarus preached Christ in 


Marseilles, and that the house in which Jesus lived with Mary and 


Joseph at Nazareth was miraculously conveyed to Loreto in Italy 
in the thirteenth century. He has also declared it as his firm con- 
viction that the patriarchs in their most deeply contemplative 
moments meditated on the immaculate conception. From such 
a man nothing but scholasticism was to be expected. Even the 
Biblical Commission appointed by his predecessor—it was Leo 
XIIT’s only concession to Modernism—was made reactionary by 
the appointment of a number of strong conservatives. It was in 
the reign of this Pope, Pius X, that Modernism in its strict 
sense appeared. 

But even here there is a certain vagueness. Men who have 
differed with official orthodoxy on the philosophical side have been 
condemned as Modernists. Censure has also been made of the 
so-called Christian Democrats and the movement called Le Sillon 
in France, which has advanced social ideals with no theological 
heterodoxy. Members of Le Sillon believed that the church 
should not desire civil power, and Sangnier, its leader, and pub- 
lisher of La Démocratie, submitted gladly to the Church Separa- 
tion Act in France. 

In Italy a movement somewhat like the socialistic tendencies 
of Le Sillon was under the lead of Murri, the inspirer of the 
National Democratic League. The address to the Pope called 
“What We Want” was the work of his friends. He did not 
believe in temporal power, but was of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 
Yet Murri and his followers were put under the ban, although 
repudiating all connection with theological Modernists. Since 
the church claims authority in morals as well as in faith, their 
orthodoxy was only partial at best. Another category of Modern- 
ism condemned by Pius X was the so-called Laicism or Presby- 
terianism. This was a protest against the centralization of the 
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Roman Church, and demanded constitutional guarantees against 
the caprices of authority. This democratic Catholicism was prob- 
ably the most widespread of all the forms of Modernist thinking. 

But the type of Modernism that to Pius X seemed the most 
insidious was the theological and critical brand. Father Tyrrell 
and other apologists for Modernism during the reign of Pius X 
considered this to be the real form. This phase of the movement 
dealt with the questions of critical and historical scholarship. As 
such it was very much opposed to the scholastic method. In 
“What We Want,” an open letter to the Pope from a group of 
Italian priests, they declared: “How are we to induce men to 
accept as rules of faith and of the religious life the eternal truths 
of Christianity, seeing that they have reached us in formulas and 
conceptions which are the expression of a metaphysic no longer 
acknowledged as having objective value?’ Still further, they 
protest: “A change has been wrought in modern intellectual con- 
ditions. Our habit of mind is at the opposite pole from that out 
of which our apologetic was built up. Religion, if it is to be 
accepted, cannot impose itself by means of a syllogism.” 

The Modernists delighted to call the scholastic philosophy by 
its correct name, Medisvalism. George Tyrrell published a reply 
to Cardinal Mercier of Belgium which received this title. In it he 
pictured the death-agony of Medievalism in most graphic terms. 
“The world which it is your mission to evangelize,” he declared 
to the orthodox cardinal, “has already slipped from your grasp. 
You have nothing to hold it by. Neither its intellectual nor its 
ethical nor its social nor its political ideas are yours. If it is inter- 
ested in you at all, it is only as in a medieval ruin where no sane 
man would seek shelter in a storm. The times are in labor with 
a new world whose characteristics are hard to divine from the 
obscure manifestations which herald its advent. But they will 
certainly not be those of the thirteenth or sixteenth century to 
which you would tie the cause of Catholic Christianity forever.” 
This is pretty trenchant criticism coming from a Catholic. In 
short, the aim of Modernists was the overthrow of Medizvalism, 
not in the storm of conflict or by secession but through the disin- 
tegrating processes of intellectual light and spiritual heat. 
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With this point of view the movement progressed along the 
lines of thought affecting other communions as well. The late 
Father Tyrrell of England is probably the best known Modernist. 
At first a rigid scholastic of the Jesuit Order he passed, in his 
intense desire to make religion a living truth for living minds, to 
his great insistence on Christ and his simple message. Trouble 
began for him when he wrote what was later published under the 
title A Much Abused Letter, in which he endeavored to reconcile 
science and theology for a friend. It was due largely to Tyrrell 
that the movement received such wide and favorable notice. He 
was a master of English style, a man of keen intellect, and, above 
all, possessed of a deeply religious nature. He was expelled from 
the Society of Jesus in February of 1906, and deprived of the 
privilege of partaking of the holy sacraments in October of the 
same year. On his death in July, 1909, he was not allowed the 
rights of Catholic burial and found a resting place outside a Cath- 
olic cemetery. 

This type of Modernism has expressed itself also in the novel. 
Fogazarro of Italy in his famous volume entitled The Saint did 
a great deal to make the Modernist position understood. As a 
devout Catholic his Saint was interested in freeing the church from 
the four evil spirits that assail her life, the spirit of falsehood, the 
spirit of sacerdotalism, the spirit of avarice, and the spirit of 
immobility. It is a deeply sincere utterance, yet this and the other 
works of Fogazarro were put on the Index. In May, 1911, an- 
other Modernist novel appeared under the title The Priest, which 
had as a subtitle, “A Tale of Modernism in New England, by the 
Author of the Letters to His Holiness Pope Pius X.” This pic- 
tures the intellectual conflict and struggle of a young Catholic 
priest when he comes in contact with the problems of the modern 
world for which he had been totally unprepared by his theological 
training at Rome. In what appears to be largely an autobiography 
the great friend and helper of the priest is a Unitarian minister. 

Theological Modernism was stronger in France than in any 
other European country; in fact, France might well be regarded 
as its cradle. Maurice Blondel, a Catholic professor of the Uni- 
versity of Lille, published a Letter in 1896 in which he argued 
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for the need of a new apologetic for the church. In the following 
year a French Oratorian priest, Father Laberthonniére, published 
a book, The Religious Problem, on similar lines. A notable 
expression of French Modernism was the violent attack on the 
church made by the Abbé Houtin in his Crises of the Clergy. 

But the most thoroughgoing exponent of the critical spirit 
in France was Alfred Loisy. This brilliant and learned scholar 
became Professor of Hebrew at the Catholic Institute of Paris, 
but was compelled to resign on account of his liberalizing tenden- 
cies when he published in 1893 Biblical Questions and the Inspi- 
ration of Scripture. A papal encyclical of Leo XIII, appearing 
in consequence, condemned higher criticism and declared the ca- 
nonical books inspired so as to “exclude all error.” Loisy then 
became chaplain of the Dominican convent at Neuilly and contin- 
ued to write, but under an assumed name. Later he obtained a 
lay professorship in Paris. In 1900 his Religion of Israel was 
written to correct Renan’s presentation of the subject; the book 
was censured. In 1902. he published his famous little book The 
Gospel and the Church, as an answer to Harnack’s The Essence of 
Christianity. He objected to the idea that there had been a grad- 
ual declension in purity in the church, and said Harnack carica- 
tured the original message of Christianity by reducing it to the 
Fatherhood of God. But in defending Jesus he drew a more rad- 
ical picture than Harnack himself, declaring Jesus a personality, 
not a teacher, that his life comes to us only in legendary sources, 
and that the words put into his mouth are inaccurate. He consid- 
ered the Christ of faith to be a development within the Catholic 
Church, and applied evolution to dogma. 

Pius X came to the throne in August, 1903, and in Decem- 
ber he publicly condemned Loisy’s recent books‘on the ground that 
they were “calculated seriously to disturb the belief of the faithful 
in the fundamental dogmas of Catholic teaching, notably the 
authority of Scripture and tradition, the divinity of Christ, his 
infallible knowledge, the eucharist, the divine institution of the 
episcopate, and the sovereign pontificate.” Loisy received this 
condemnation with respect, but reserved the rights of conscience 
and his opinions as an historian. In March of 1904 he resigned 
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his lectureship at the Sorhonne to devote his time to writing. Four 
years later he published two volumes on the synoptic Gospels. 
The tendencies in this treatment were advanced: he considered 
the account of the burial of Jesus by Joseph and the statement 
regarding the empty tomb as later than Paul in origin; the narra- 
tives of the infancy of Jesus were considered still later in date; 
he even declared that Jesus erroneously believed his own second 
coming to be in a short time. In 1908 he was excommunicated. 
He himself said regarding it: “Time is the great teacher; we 
‘would do wrong to despair either of our civilization or of the 
church. I have aimed at establishing principally the historical 
positions of various questions, and secondly the necessity for 
reforming more or less the traditional concepts.” In Loisy the 
critical and historical positions reach their most radical form 
within the Catholic fold. 

Because certain Modernists have gone rather far in their 
critical positions, as is quite apt to be the case in a reaction from 
a very conservative point of view, it is not to be thought that 
Modernism is pure rationalism. In the open letter of the Italian 
Modernists to Pope Pius they plainly indicated the real depth and 


sincerity of their purpose: “For us, profoundly Christian souls, 
religion is a divine reality, which kindles into life and exalts the 
souls of men. For us Christianity is the highest expression of reli- 


gion thus conceived, and of Christianity in its turn we consider 
Roman Catholicism to be the amplest realization.” After explain- 
ing that Catholicism is not doing what it should in the modern 
world, they say: “For even when the need of the existence of a 
supernatural and divine world, and of getting into personal com- 
munion with it, is felt, all the other questions of the religious 
problem must be solved by historical and psychological research, 
a method which remains hitherto unknown to our apologetic.” In 
consequence, the great need is that Christianity should grapple 
with the modern world and make her appeal to men in terms of 
to-day. In other words, they would create a theology for the 
times. 

They were aware that this “recognition of the psychological 
climate,” as Mr. Balfour has put it, would be met with opposition. 
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In the world of Catholic thought this is nothing more nor less than 
a “theological revolution.” In the conclusion of their letter they 


declare: “We know well that our word will have no weight with 
you; and to-morrow we are certain that espionage, censure, cal- 
umny will be renewed against us with redoubled vigor. Every- 
thing will be done to make us apostates. But we will stand firmly 
at our post, prepared to endure everything, to sacrifice everything 
except the truth. We mean to be not rebels, but sincere Catholics 
to the salvation of Christianity. Our rebellion will be, at the 
most, the violence which a loving son ought to exercise toward a 
sick mother, that he may induce her to observe the orders of the 
doctor, which are indispensable to her recovery.” 

Unfortunately, the sick mother did not take the admonitions 
of her loving sons in good grace. The pill was neither small nor 
sugar-coated, and she has shown remarkable ability to resist any 
efforts to force it down her throat. The method of the church has 
been by denunciation, the use of the authority to excommunicate, 
and the placing of prohibited books on the Index. The year 1907 
was the most notable period of explicit papal attacks on Modern- 
ism. In April of that year Pius, in his discourse to the recéntly 
created cardinals, asked for their cooperation in correcting what 
he called the “intellectual aberrations of rebels.’ He character- 
ized their attempt to modernize Catholicism as a “preaching of a 
charity without faith which, while extremely tender to the unbe- 
liever, is opening the path to eternal ruin for all.” On May 6 
Pius wrote to the Catholic Institute of Paris, recommending the 
restoration of sacred studies and of scholastic philosophy. A month 
later the decree Lamentabili appeared, in which sixty-five distinct 
Modernist propositions were condemned, and this was followed 
in August by an injunction giving explicit means to remedy the 
condition. He demanded the suspension of all teachers who did 
not bow to the decree. 

On September 6 came the greatest condemnation of Modern- 
ism ever made by Pope Pius—the encyclical Pascendi Dominici 
Gregis on the Doctrines of the Modernists. It has been declared 
to be the longest and most argumentative papal utterance extant. 
In the encyclical there is an elaborate analysis of Modernist teach- 
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ing, and the rebels are branded as agnostics, as believers in vital 
immanence, mere symbolism and evolutionism. After condemn- 
ing their critical and historical method, the encyclical concluded : 
“Tt may seem to some that we have dealt at too great length on 
this exposition of the doctrines of Modernism. But it was neces- 
sary that we should do so—and we have had to give to this expo- 
sition a somewhat didactic form, and not to shrink from employing 
certain unwonted terms which the Modernists have brought into 
use. And now with our eyes fixed upon the whole system, no one 
should be surprised that we should define it to be the synthesis of all 
heresies. If anyone had attempted to collect all the errors that 
have ever been broached against the faith, he could not have suc- 
ceeded in doing so better than the Modernists have done. Their 
system means destruction, not only of the Catholic religion alone, 
but of all religion.” 

No explicit attacks on the movement were made in 1908 or 
1909. In May, 1910, the condemnations of previous books were 
renewed, and on September 1 Pius again inveighed against Mod- 
ernist obstinacy and specious cunning, and gave practical meas- 
ures—in the decree opening with the words Sacrorum Antistitum 
—for stamping out Modernism in the schools. He sent out a 
formula which reprobated the principles of Modernist tenets, and 
he required that all the clergy, especially professors in seminaries, 
swear according to this formula. During the year 1911 there was 
little public condemnation. The most important document of that 
year saw the light in March, when the Pope sent out copies of a 
new oath against Modernism, to which all the clergy were to sub- 
scribe before January 1, 1912. It was lotig and explicit, and 
defined Modernism in nine different ways in order to leave no 
loophole for escape. 

Since 1912 there has been little if any Modernist expression 
in the Roman Catholic Church. The vigorous onslaught of Pius 
X resulted in its complete rout. A Jesuit, J. M. Bampton, in a 
series of lectures on Modernism published in 1913, considered this 
fruit of Pius’s labor as his greatest glory: “Pius X will go down 
to history distinguished among the illustrious line of Roman pon- 
tiffs for his vigilance in watching over the deposit of the faith 
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intrusted to his keeping, and for his courage, his superb courage, 
in defending it; and nowhere have these qualities been more con- 
spicuously displayed than in his condemnation of Modernism.” 
To outsiders, who are convinced that the forces of progress are inev- 
itably opposed to such recalcitrancy, such a eulogium seems inept. 

Catholicism is in dire need of reform. What Protestants 
have insisted on for three hundred years, the Modernists have 
admitted. They declared openly that Rome and the papal court 
were corrupt to the core. The Modernists realized that spiritual 
experiences always need restatement in terms of the present, and 
consequently they insisted that there could never be an absolute 
statement. They denied that they were dogmatists, but affirmed 
themselves to be makers of a theology. As Father Tyrrell aptly 
wrote in reply to the attack of Cardinal Mercier of Belgium: “I 
am tired of rummaging patiently for the Holy Grail among the 
dustheaps of Scholasticism.” The Modernists admitted as well 
that Rome was in need of moral renovation, that the papacy was 
an overgrown bureaucracy, that papal claims were pushed to the 
utmost extreme often for selfish ends, and that officialism had made 
the benediction of the church nothing but the movement of a dead 
hand. In Fogazarro’s novel, the Saint informs his friend by a 
parable of the true attitude to take toward a corrupt church. In 
the garden in which they were conversing, he picked up a fallen 
fruit which proves to be almost entirely rotten. In comparing it 
to the church, he admonishes his friend that even though the fruit 
is so bad as to be useless, there is, however, the seed in the center 
from which fruitful trees will spring. But the analogy is not alto- 
gether felicitous, even to a Modernist, as the fruit of a future tree 
will hardly furnish at present “human nature’s daily food,” 

The Modernists realized that spiritual values and methods 
were eternal. It is for this reason that they claimed their move- 
ment to be for the salvation of the church. But at present there 
seems little hope that this work can be carried on within their 
denomination. Officialism realizes that it is her deathknell if 
such claims be allowed for a moment. As Tyrrell said, “If Rome 
should lose her little finger, she would bleed to death,” by Rome 
meaning centralization and the papacy, not Catholicism. Natur- 
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ally every effort has been made to stamp out what might mean the 
death of the papacy. Thus far, in their work of reform, the Mod- 
ernists have shown no desire to hold their hand, and their pro- 
fessed purpose of a gradual change in the church, instead of a ref- 
ormation outside as has been the professed aim of Protestants, does 
not bid fair to be realized. Yet a distinguished Catholic, Mgr. 
Sealabrini, Bishop of Piacenza for thirty years, warned the Pope 
when he condemned Loisy that twenty years would not have passed 
before his ideas would become the ideas of all honest and intelli- 
gent persons. 

The Modernists have not shown any more sympathy with 
Protestantism than with their own church. Loisy in his attempt 
to refute Harnack’s interpretation of Christianity, and Tyrrell 
in his discussion of the Christ of Protestantism, both declared that 
liberal Protestantism was making Christianity a system of reli- 
gious ethics and not a religion. They claimed that Christ, if he 
should reappear to-day, would be at home at a high mass, but quite 
at sea in a prayer meeting, that Catholicism with its ritual and 
saint worship was not out of accord with Jesus’s ideas and what 
they term his “idea.” In other words, they had sublime faith in 
the Catholic instinct. If they err in giving undue importance to 
one type of Protestantism, their faith in Catholicism has not been 
appreciated. The very failure of their efforts to express the 
“idea” of the Roman Catholic Church would seem to call in ques- 
tion the correctness of their diagnosis. The Roman Church has 
come out of this intestinal crisis momentarily purged of the heal-- 
ing draught which was to have been its aperient. But Modernism 
has not ceased to be; it must recur when men devoted to their 
church endeavor to bring that great living organism to a condition 
of more worthful accomplishment. 
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LUTHER’S TREATISE “ON CHRISTIAN FREEDOM” 
Grorer M. Borcourt, Parsons, Kansas 


I. Nor the least of the innumerable indirect evils of the 
world war was the inability of Protestantism to take proper notice 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the beginnings of the Re 
formation. It was on October 31, 1517, that Luther posted his 
famous ninety-five theses against the sale of Indulgences, which 
event is usually hailed as the decisive act in the break with the 
Roman Church. The real revolt did not come, however, for more 
than three years. The theses, for all their importance, were but 
a call to reform the church from within; the revolution was be- 
gun by the burning of the papal bull, December 10, 1520, and 
the defiance of the powers of Church and State at the Diet of 
Worms, April 17 and 18, 1521. In burning the Pope’s bull, 
together with all the Roman law books he could find, Luther 
publicly proclaimed to the German people their freedom from all 
connection, civil or religious, with Rome. At the Diet, with the 
fate of Huss as a warning, he uttered the words that determined 
his career as a reformer and ushered in the new era of Protestant- 
ism. Carlyle says that “this may be considered as the greatest 
scene in modern European history.” It would not be improper, 
then, to fix on the months we are now passing through as the 
real anniversary of the Reformation. 

The popular fancy seizes upon the dramatic incidents of 
history. Accordingly, the three events above referred to are 
familiar to many who know little else in the life of Luther (unless 
it be his hurling the ink bottle at the devil in Wartburg castle!). 
But these events are not important in themselves alone. They 
have meaning only as the expression of the silent development of 
thought that lies back of them. It is for this reason that modern 
students of Luther are examining with great care the earlier 
writings of the Reformer. It is this fact that makes of such great 
importance the discovery of the long-lost volume of notes on the 
Epistle to the Romans, written during the winter of 1515-16." 


1 An interesting account of the finding of this lost book is given by Professor Cell of Boston 
University in the Meruopist Review for September, 1911. 
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Throngh these works the investigator gets a glimpse of Luther's 
inner thought life; he can trace therein the development of the 
distinctive ideas that made the Reformation. 

When, in 1517, Luther proposed his theses on Indulgences, 
he had no thought of a revolt from Rome. Eight or nine years 
before, under the tutelage of St. Paul and St. Augustine, he had 
found peace for his tortured soul in the acceptance of salvation 
through faith. For five years he had, as professor of the Bible 
in the university, made an intensive study of the Scriptures, 
and had become increasingly dependent upon them as the au- 
thority for the Christian life. He, as did earnest men all over 
Europe, saw and denounced the corruption of the priesthood, but 
not yet did he think of the papacy as wrong in principle. Re- 
former as he was, his protest was aimed at what he thought was 
the misrepresentation of the church in the conduct of the debased 
ecclesiastics, and not against her fundamental assumptions. “He 
denounced Tetzel’s teaching as false to the church herself, in 
full confidence that he would be supported by his ecclesiastical 
authorities” (Wace). It was only when he discovered that this 
confidence was ill-founded; when, with vehement hatred, these 
ecclesiastics set upon him as a heretic, and he realized that their 
standpoint was at one with that of the highest officials, that he 
began to see the inevitable logic of his position. Three years of 
conflict were three years of growth for Luther. In defending his 
theses against the attacks of his opponents, he was but the more 
surely convinced of their truth. In the preface to The Babylon- 
ish Captivity he ironically acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
strenuous upholders of the papacy: “Whether I will or not, I am 
compelled to become more learned every day, since so many great 
masters vie with each other in urging me on and giving me prac- 
tice.” Thus it was that Luther gradually came to see that the 
papal theory was fundamentally wrong, and that his cardinal 
doctrine of justification by faith could never find a home in the 
priestly system. The reformer became a revolutionist. 

The results of these years of controversy may be seen in 
three pamphlets which Luther published in the fall of 1520. They 
are, An Address to the German Nobility, The Babylonish Cap- 
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tivity of the Church, and On Christian Freedom. The first is an 
exhortation to the princes of Germany to withstand the despotic 
interference of the papacy in the affairs of the temporal realm. 
The second arraigns the papacy as the veritable Anti-Christ and 
sweeps away, as of human origin, all the sacraments of the church 
but two, Baptism and the Eucharist (with a possible acceptance 
of penance as a third). The third treatise, the one under dis- 
cussion in this paper, steers clear of vexatious problems of Church 
and State, and deals with the question of the individual Christian 
and his duties. Most of Luther’s writings are necessarily of a 
controversial nature, and, in accordance with the custom of the 
times, are often couched in terms that seem to us coarse and 
brutal ; but this treatise is practically free from such strains. The 
pamphlets concerning Church and State are in the form of pro- 
tests, so are negative and destructive. In this treatise he begins 
with positive propositions and is constructive throughout. It 
is testimony to the greatness of the man that he was not content 
with tearing down the pretensions of ecclesiasticism, but that he 
uttempted to supply something to take the place of what he demol- 
ished. The other pamphlets would, of course, be the more im- 
mediately popular, but On Christian Freedom contains far more 
that is of universal value. Here we have Luther at his best. As 
Schaff says, “He keeps free from all polemics and writes in the 
best spirit of that practical mysticism that connected him with 
Staupitz and Tauler.” 

II. The preface is in the form of a letter to the Pope, Leo 
X, Luther intimates that he has undertaken the work in ful- 
fillment of a promise made to Miltitz, the Pope’s agent in consulta- 
tion with him over the disputed questions, that he would “at least 
show respect to your person and vindicate in a humble letter both 
your innocence and my own.” He begins in a conciliatory way, 
protesting that he has never thought any ill of the Pope as an 
individual. His protest has been against the system, and not 
against the occupant of the papal chair. He professes his 
belief that Leo is innocent of the terrible prostitution 
of holy things. He is a lamb in the midst of wolves; 
he is a prisoner, and Luther is trying to loose him from his. prison 
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by his efforts at reformation. He offers as a precedent for his 
temerity in thus addressing the Most Holy Father the book, De 
Consideratione, which Bernard of Clairvaux wrote to Pope 
Eugenius, “a book which ought to be known by heart by every 
pontiff.” Finally he offers his own little book published under 
the Pope’s name, which he desires shall be “a good omen of the 
establishment of peace and good hope. It is a small matter if 


you look to its exterior, but, unless I mistake, it is a summary of 
the Christian life put together in small compass.” 

Luther begins his treatise with two propositions: “A Chris- 
tian man is the most free lord of all and subject to none; a 
Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all and subject to 
every one.” This seeming paradox is explained by Paul’s words, 
“Though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant 
unto all.” Man has two natures, the bodily and the spiritual, and 
‘it is in the latter realm that he is free. With the spirit free, ex- 
ternal conditions mean little. One thing alone is necessary—the 
Word of God, which is his Gospel revealed in Jesus Christ. By 
faith alone are men saved: a reliance upon works is misplaced. 
The two Testaments of the Bible are respectively the precepts and 
the promises of God. The precepts lead to despair of self, in 
which condition the promises hold before one the hope of the gos- 
pel. The virtues of faith are three: (1) thereby the Christian 
is able to partake of the promises and to fulfill the precepts; (2) 
by faith (that is, believing His word) the Christian honors God; 
(3) the soul is united with Christ in a mysterious but real sense 
somewhat analogous to the spiritual relation of husband and wife 
in human marriage. As Christ is both King and Priest, he con- 
fers kingship and priesthood upon all who are united with him. 
As King, “every Christian is by faith so exalted above all things 
that, in spiritual power, he is completely lord of all things, so that 
nothing whatever can do him any hurt; yea, all things are subject 
to him, and are compelled to be subservient to his salvation.” This 
kingship, however, gives no occasion for the claim of certain 
ecclesiastics for power “to possess and rule all things.” The 
Christian is also priest: “by that priesthood we are worthy to 
appear before God, to pray for others, and to teach one another 
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mutually the things which are of God.” The distinction of priest 
and layman is one merely of office and not of order. All are not 
fitted to teach or minister, so it is expedient to set aside certain 
ones for that purpose, but their office denotes obligation morc 
than prerogative. The object of preaching is to promote personal 
faith in Christ. 

But the question may be raised, “If faith does everything, and 
by itself suffices for justification, why then are good works com- 
manded? Are we then to take our ease and do no works, con- 
tent with faith?’ “Not so, impious man, I reply.” It is at this 
point that the second proposition is applicable: “The Christian is 
servant of all and subject to all.” He must do the works neces- 
sary for the subjugation of the body, such as fasting, watching, 
prayer. The Christian should labor, just as Adam and Eve in 
their primal innocence labored in the garden. But no mistake 
should be made as to the relation of works and justification. The 
Christian, consecrated by faith, performs the good works, but he is 
not consecrated by them. “Good works do not make a good man, 
but a good man does good works. The fruit does not bear the 
tree, nor does the tree grow on the fruit; but, on the contrary, the 
trees bear the fruit, and the fruit grows on the tree.” There 
is no rejection of good works; rather is emphasis laid upon them: 
the rejection is of the false theory that works can bring justifi- 
cation. 

The idea of good works, however, is not to be confined to 
mere bodily discipline ; its grandest expression is in service to one’s 
neighbors. The Christian must work for all, not with the idea 
of securing salvation thereby, but because thus faith works by love. 
He will consider that, as God of his free mercy hath given him “the 
riches of justification and salvation in Christ,” he will for him do 
all that he knows will be pleasing to him. “I will therefore give 
myself as a sort of Christ to my neighbor, as Christ has given 
himself to me; and I will do nothing in this life except what I 
see will be needful, advantageous, and wholesome for my neigh- 
bors, since by faith I abound in all good things in Christ.” 

The Christian, as he uses the liberty that is his by faith, must 
always have respect for the weaker brethren. Many things he 
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will do, not because he feels they are needful for himself, but be- 
cause if he do them not he may offend the conscience of some. 
This principle will hold true even of the grievous burdens imposed 
by Pope or bishop, so long as they are not contrary to the will of 
God. There will always be those who will take one extreme or the 
other; either the liberty of faith will be construed to mean license, 
or the law of works will lead to rigid ceremonialism. From both 
extremes the Christian must keep free, taking the middle course. 
There is need for ceremonies and works for the protection of the 
inexperienced, but their danger is apparent if they are used for any 
other purpose than as scaffolding to assist in the actual building 
of Christian character. 

III. This treatise has an important bearing on the question, 
raised anew in recent years by Catholic historians, of the relation 
between Luther’s doctrinal ideas and his revolt from Rome. They 
maintain that he was a rebellious monk, becoming such because 
of a degenerate nature chafing at the vows of celibacy, and that 
the peculiar doctrines of the Reformation were thought out to 
give reason for his rebellion. Lust, then, rather than religion, was 
the dynamic that set in motion the currents of modern Protestant 
civilization! The most noteworthy of the recent exponents of 
this theory is Denifle in his Luther und Luthertum (1904). An 
accepted Catholic authority (the Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IX., 
p. 448) states that the inspiration for this book was Luther’s 
treatise on the monastic vows, written while he was at the Wart- 
burg in 1521-22; and the same authority gives Denifle credit for 
having “cast the shadow of doubt on the whole fabric of Re- 
formation history.” 

It is strange indeed that one should base an appreciation of 
Luther and his work on the treatise of Wartburg (important 
enough in a way, but really a mere incident in the progress of 
the Reformation ), when he has at his hand writings of significant 
theological import produced before there was a hint of disagree- 
ment over the monastic vows. Who could ask for a more complete 
statement of the Reformation teaching than the work now under 
discussion? The basic character of faith, the kingship and priest- 
hood of all believers, the need of self-discipline, the duty of loving 
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service—all this, which is the essence of Protestantism to-day, was 
explicitly set forth before there was any formal break from Rome. 
Indeed, as is evidenced by his preface, Luther still has some faint 
hope that a direct appeal to the Pope may prove the basis for a 
reconciliation and for the acceptance of his program of reform 
by the church. It is very true that he was already aware of the 
bull issued against him by the Pope, and his corresponcence shows 
that he was even then considering the revolt. But the maturity of 
thought, the depth of conviction, the breadth of grasp, and the 
mastery of detail here found make impossible the hypothesis that 
it was hastily concocted as an afterthought to justify an act which 
sprang from other motives. 

If such conclusion is suggested by the contents of this treatise, 
it is made compelling by a study of the writings yet earlier. What 
we have here differs from the first works only as the full corn in 
the ear differs from the blade; here has come to its fruitage what 
was at first only the blossom of promise. There is a straight line 
of development from that day in the monastery at Erfurt when 
there burst on the despairing monk the significance of Paul’s 
words, “The just shall live by faith.” When the agony of the 
sense of guilt was lifted from his soul, there began the growth 
that ended with the revolt known to the world. The process of 
growth can be traced with certainty through his lecture notes on 
Paul’s Epistles and his correspondence. The Luther of “On 
Christian Freedom” is the Luther of the lecture notes and the 
Theses come to maturity. As Wace declares, there is embodied in 
this treatise “the essence of the gospel he preached” and this “gos- 
pel” he makes synonymous with “the substance of what he had 
learned from the temptations, the prayers, the meditations of his 
life as a monk.” Luther’s understanding of the gospel had its 
inception in his own experience. As from the study of Paul he 
found peace for his own soul, he discovered there the source of 
peace for all men. He broke with Rome, not because of a rebel- 
lions spirit, but because Rome would not tolerate the gospel he 
believed and preached. 

IV. Any question as to the precise bearing of this treatise 
on the course of the Reformation must be answered more by 
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inference than by direct evidence. We know that Luther’s pam- 
phlets, seattered over Germany by the thousands, had an incaleu- 
lable infiuence, but it would be difficult to state the influence of 
any certain one. This treatise, too, with its quiet appeal to the 
individual conscience, followed shortly upon the fiery pamphlets 
on State and Church with their external appeal; and for this 
reason did not obtain as immediate recognition as did they. But 
as the interest of the former works was seen to depend upon the 
accidents of external events, it became increasingly evident that 


the specifically religious message was of the more permanent sig- 
nificance. The strength of the Reformation was neither in its 
protest against Roman tyranny, nor yet in its polemics about the 


sacraments, but in its answer to the deep questions of the indi- 
vidual Christian life. As the treatise we are studying gives con- 
cise expression to the chief elements of that answer, it will be 
well to consider the relation of those ideas to the historic facts of 
the Reformation. 

1. In the first place, there is supplied the indispensable 
basis for a successful repudiation of Rome’s claims. The power 
of the Pope rested, in the last analysis, on his supposed posses- 
sion of the keys of eternal life. “Outside the church there is no 
salvation,” said Cyprian in the third century, and the develop- 
ments of the Middle Ages had made the church to reside in the 
successor of Peter. The salvation of every man—from prince to 
peasant—was dependent upon his relation to the church. The 
validity of the sacraments, the worth of the Scriptures, the very 
virtues of Christ’s atonement were secured by the authority of 
the Pope, mediated to the people through the hierarchy. So long 
as this conception was unquestioningly held, the Pope’s power was 
absolute. Men might denounce him, they might chafe at his 
tyranny, yet they dared not oppose him who held the issues of their 
eternal well-being in his hand. Unless this conception were over- 
thrown, such attacks on Rome as we find in Luther’s earlier 
treatises of 1520 could have but little effect. Multitudes had come 
to a practical distrust of the Pope, and bore his impositions in 
sullen silence or dead indifference; but the old dread of the prie-t 
still lingered in the heart and held in check any open revolt. 
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What mere denunciation of the hierarchy could not do was 
done by Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith. Here was a 
new idea whose expulsive power was able to cast out the super- 
stition inherited from the centuries. Cyprian’s maxim was not 
denied, but the medizval conception of the church as the empirical 
organization gave way to the modern—and ancient—conception of 
is as the “number of the elect.” Man’s salvation depends, not upon 
the mediation of the priest, but upon the immediate work of Jesus 
Christ. We know God’s’ will, not by consulting the village priest, 
but by studying the Scriptures. Through union with Christ, weak 
man becomes king, subject to none; becomes priest, with all the 
essential prerogatives of the highest official in the church. There 
needs no comment to show how fatal this doctrine is to any kind 
of sacerdotalism. When the printing presses sent forth this great 
statement of his doctrine into every hamlet of Germany, Luther’s 
battle was already won. The minds of men were now free, and 
the revolt, long desired but never dared, became an assured fact. 

2. We have seen that Luther provides the basis for a suc- 
cessful revolt from the established order. On the other hand, 
however, he emphatically warns against a swing to the opposite ex- 
treme. In spite of the vehemence of his battle against the papacy, 
his was really a conservative spirit. Friends wonder and foes 
exult over what they consider his treachery when he urges the 
princes to crush the peasantry in their hopeless struggle for free- 
dom. The reason is to be found in his fear of lawlessness. 
Though a revolutionist, he was not an anarchist. No one spoke 
more bitterly against the evils of the old order; but in like man- 
ner, no one saw more clearly the need of linking the new order 
closely to the old. When Munzer and Carlstadt sought to abolish 
everything and begin anew, Luther withstood them, for he knew 
the end of such attempts. However we may criticise the harsh- 
ness of his pamphlets against the peasants, we must be grateful 
that he held firmly for law against chaos. 

This regard for established usage is seen in our treatise 
in the exhortation to respect the consciences of the weaker breth- 
ren, and in his approval of ceremony and forms as necessary 
scaffolding to build the Christian character. One of the most 
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persistent criticisms of the doctrine of justification by faith alone 
is the charge that it tends to laxity of conduct. It is very 
natural that men suddenly freed from galling bondage to legalism 
should swing to the other extreme of Antinomianism; but the 
blame for it rests, not upon the means of release, but upon the 
power that enslaved. Luther makes very plain on this point. He 
urges the value of fasting, watching, and prayer as means of 


yersonal. righteousness. He places an emphasis, never known tu 
| ; ’ 


the papal church, upon the Christian’s duty of service. How 
beautiful is the thought that a Christian is to be “a sort of Christ” 
to his neighbor! So far is the duty of good works from being 
made void through faith that, with Paul, he can say that thereby 
is the law established. The whole question turns on the relation 
of good works to justification. The good Catholic seeks to earn 
salvation in exchange for his good works; the true follower of 
Luther does good works because his life has been quickened by 
faith in God through Jesus Christ. 

V. Martin Luther is a modern man. He stands with his 
face to the future. We are mindful of many traits and ideas 
that are unlovely or mistaken. We would not seek to restore 
Protestantism to a strict adheretice to the whole of his order. But 
with all admissions, we still maintain he is a modern man. The 
little work under discussion shows admirably his modern trend. 
Compare it with any of the mediaeval writings—with the writings 
of Roman Catholics of to-day, if you please—and the difference 
is at once apparent. In them are grains or nuggets of pure gold, 
but hidden by a mass of dross—the dead sameness, the labored 
argument, the constant appeal to precedent and authority. In 
this the gold shines comparatively free from dross, the style is 
fresh and interesting, the sentences glow with life, the appeal is to 
the conscience of the reader. Only the student is interested in the 
best of mediwval literature; this book of Luther’s might be pub- 
lished to-day as a devotional tract and find ready entrance into the 
minds of the most modern of men. We have said that the germ of 
Luther’s mature thought can be found in his earliest writings. 
With equal accuracy we may say that in his work can be found 
the anticipation of the highest developments of Protestantism. 
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THE AWKWARD AMERICAN 
Raten W. Socxman, New York City 


An eighteen-months-old son graces our home. I stress that 
verb, because in the eyes of his fond parents no Grecian statue 
could be more graceful than that boy as he poises himself for his 
first steps. There are times, however, when with that peculiar 
sharpness of vision produced by sudden waking from sound sleep, 
we see our son face to face and not through a glass darkly. At 
such moments his father, if not his mother, can detect in the 
youth a slight awkwardness. His center of gravity is indeter- 
minate. He reels to and fro like those who go down to the sea in 
ships. Demosthenes, with pebbles in his mouth, practicing along 
the Attic shore to cure himself of stuttering, never had more dif- 
fieulty in controlling his voice. The little fellow is really not 
graceful, but his clumsiness is a sign of his progress. He is awk- 
ward because he is ambitious. He is trying to use powers which 
he feels, but which he has not yet mastered. 

Ere long he will have become so adept in the art of walking 
that instead of having to think in order to walk he will find 
himself walking in order to think. No doubt he will also have 
become so skilled in the art of speech that, like many adults, 
instead of having to think in order to talk, he will begin speaking 
and think afterward. In a year or two he will enter into a “state 
of grace,” so far as the simple movements of walking and talking 
are concerned. There looms ahead of him, however, another 
period of more self-conscious awkwardness. It is the age of 
adolescence, beginning with most of us at about twelve years. 
It is that period when the boy becomes so ungainly that his hair 
seems ashamed to own him and seeks to straggle off in every con- 
ceivable direction. It is that period when the lad’s clothes fit so 
forlornly that his hands and feet try to run away from them and 
do succeed in leaving the garments about half way to their destina- 
tion. We smile when a Booth Tarkington depicts some of the 
lingering oddities of this awkward age, but it was no laughing 
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matter when our voices were changing too fast and our clothes 
were not changing fast enough. 

What causes the awkwardness of the early teens? Speaking 
simply and not psychologically, may we not say it is the partially 
paralyzing discovery of new powers to be used and new relation- 
ships to be adjusted? The veil of manhood’s holy of holies is 
being rapidly drawn aside and the young high priest of human life 
is being ushered in to take charge of the ritual of living. The 
elements are present, the spiritual exaltation is in him, but time 
and practice are required for him to make his living a satisfying 
sacrament. In this period of gradual adjustment the youth is 
awkward. 

Do bodies politic pass through a development similar to that 
of bodies human ? Is it ever really scientific to personalize a nation ? 
Granted that the analogy may easily be carried to the point of 
error, is it merely poetic license to speak of a nation as in the 
“vigor of her youth,” or in the “maturity of her prime”? When 
our country is attacked, as in time of war, we picture her as a 
woman assaulted, we endue her with nerves and blood, we kindle 
our emotions of chivalry and loyalty by thinking of her as a 
mother. When our country attacks us—and men often so char- 
acterize the function of taxation—we dehumanize the body politic 
into “the government” or “the administration,” and while the 
qualifying adjectives may vary with the temper or the politics of 
the speaker, the pronoun is “it.” Does not the former mood more 
accurately sense the true nature of our natiofi? If our wartime 
talk about the “soul of America” was not mere emotional twaddle 
and now to be scrapped as verbal junk, then America still has a 
soul, and we have a right to ascribe to her certain attributes of 
personality. Would that our countrymen might continue in time 
of peace to think of our body politic as having the same sensi- 
bilities as when a mailed fist was at her throat. 

I. In what stage of her development is this personalized 
America? The cynicism, which is so rife to-day and which has 
stabbed in the back so many enthusiastic enterprises of early post- 
war days, will say that the United States is in her senility. 
In the spirit of Anatole France when he said, “Europe is dying,” 
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many say that our country is decadent, and they see the marks 
of such decadence in the waning idealism, the childish suspicion 


of other countries, the feverish selfishness of all classes. These 
critics are not all premillennialists, either. There is another 
group,.some of them theoretical and some deadly practical, who say 
America is in her dotage, but can still be saved by a sort of 
glandular rejuvenation. The little organs which can secrete the 
vital fluid are taken from the Russian bear and are called 
“soviets.” These opinions, perhaps, may be as capable of proof as 
any other, for you cannot prove the age of a nation. Probably 
that is one reason a country is always spoken of in the feminine 
gender. We take issue with such pessimistic diagnoses, however. 
And for the very reason that so many Americans do take issue 
with such pessimism, America is not senile. A body politic is as 
old as its members vote it to be. The vast majority of our people 
believe the United States has not yet reached her prime. Such 
hopefulness is the elixir which keeps the nation’s arteries soft. 
Yet, while we will not admit America’s dotage, we are no 
longer the baby in the family of nations. We may have been the 
youngest long enough to acquire some of the characteristics of a 
spoiled child, but now there are younger sisters, like Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. We must begin to take some responsibility in 
caring for the less mature members of the family. America is 
neither in the disintegrating period of senility nor in the care-free 
playtime of childhood. She is in her moral and spiritual ado- 
lescence, the “awkward age” of her development. Just as to a 
youth in his teens, there is revealed to America a whole set of new 
functions to be exercised and of new adjustments to be made. 
America is discovering elemental powers and conflicts within her. 
What mean these new class-conscious groups of employers and 
employees? How shall she repress the conflicts between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots”? She is awed by the mystery of her 
own makeup. These internal elements were not known to her in 
the simple life of her childhood, for there were no distinctly 
marked class-conscious elements in the pioneering days. This 
adolescent America is hesitant in the face of the new international 
relationships to which she must adjust herself. How far shall 
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she go in her alliance with other nations? What is her duty 
toward imploring Armenia, in view of her responsibility to safe- 
guard the health of her own members? Can she trust the young 
chaperone imported from Versailles to teach her the proper inter- 
national etiquette? Mystified by the sudden discovery of these 
functions without and within, America is in the “awkward age” 
of her adolescence. 

Il. If this theory is tenable, we Americans have a more im- 
mediate need for discipline than for new ideals in our citizen- 
ship. The awkward youth might read a whole treatise on Greek 
dancing, but it would not make him the more graceful. It would 
probably accentuate his self-consciousness.. He must have a floor 
and be made to dance. The raw recruit might read the Official 
Drill Regulations from cover to cover the first week after his 
enlistment, but the rapid passing of all those military ideals 
through his stream of thought would likely leave the mental waters 
the more muddy and prolong the rookie’s stay in the awkward 
squad to be the object of pity and even of profanity. He must 
have a drill ground and be put through the exercises. 

There are periods in national and racial progress when the 
case is quite the reverse. At times the practice of a community or 
a state seems to catch up with its ideals. When the Sophists 
dominated the education of Greece, skill in the handling of ideas 
was more emphasized than the advancing of new ideals. The citi- 
zens became adept in fencing with their facts, but their stock of 
ideals was far too scanty. It required the mental and spiritual 
pioneering of Socrates and his pupils to enlarge the Greek vision. 
The sophisticated sons of Hellas needed the awkwardness which 
comes when our ideals outstrip our practice. Medieval Europe, 
in the heyday of scholasticism, became adept in defining and apply- 
ing her mental conceptions. There was an intellectual graceful- 
ness about the Europe of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. The 


~ ° . . . . . . . 
Schoolmen were clever in harmonizing their faith and practice. It 


was a childish grace, for their world of facts was small and their 
horizon of ideals was limited. When the Renaissance pushed back 


the frontiers of knowledge, Europe floundered in an “awkward 
age,” just as youth stands half-paralyzed on the threshold of man- 
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hood. Broadly generalized, the age of the Sophists and that of the 
Schoolmen are illustrations of periods in which discipline catches 
nearly up with idealism. The need of those times was for enlarg- 
ing, even overwhelming, vision. 

In our generation of Americans, on the other hand, the 
ancient prediction has been fulfilled: “Your sons and your daugh- 
ters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young 
men shall see visions.” The past five years have witnessed a flood 
of ideals poured upon us. Our statesmen of both political parties 
have almost rivaled the pulpit in the spiritual emphasis on gov- 
ernmental duties. Our politicians have echoed the same senti- 
ments in the sounding brass and clanging cymbals of campaign 
oratory, always of course having the mufflers handy in order not to 
offend the sensitive ears of certain business and sectional groups. 
Our magazine writers have been moralizing. Even our ostensibly 
humorous papers have been intentionally serious in editorial 
articles calling for Christian principles of international and indus- 
trial settlement. If Mr. Spargo is correct in his recent assertion 
that the day of preaching is past, then the ancient art of exhorta- 
tion has gasped its last in a final surge of energy, for the last five 
years have heard more preaching than any previous period of 
similar length in America’s history. 

What has been the result of all these good counsels, these 
“spiritual challenges”? It would seem that for the time being 
they have but aggravated our awkwardness. They have made us 
more conscious of the chasm between our ideals and our practice. 
Such a consciousness, long continued, leads to demoralization. As 
Hocking of Harvard puts it: “Our Western world has adhered to 
standards with which it has never supposed its practice to be in 
accord ; but heaving a resigned sigh over the erring tendencies of 
human nature, it has offered to these standards that ‘of course’ 
variety of homage which is the beginning of mental and moral 
coma. By labeling these standards ‘ideals’ it has rendered them 
innocuous while maintaining the profession of deference: an 
‘ideal’ has been taken as something which everybody is expected to 
honor and nobody is expected to attain.” An ideal kept too long 
in the realm of the “impossible” perishes. This is the danger 
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which threatens our Western code of ethics to-day. The ideals 
of the Nazarene Carpenter are regarded in many quarters as 
meant only for a distantly future Utopia. There is a hunger for 
moral realism. Men want standards which they can have the satis- 
faction of approaching within reaching distance occasionally. The 
question is whether we shall level the Galilean’s ideals down to the 
plane of common practice or lift our practice up toward the 
Christian code of morals. 

Our moral awkwardness is an ailment to be treated not by 
allopathic doses of idealism, but by brisk and disciplined exercise. 

III. It is a kind Providence which holds back our adolescent 
powers until after we have mastered the simple fundamentals of 
human action. There is a nicety of timeliness about our physical 
growth. 

In man’s spiritual development, however, there is no natural 
preservative of timeliness. One may come to the complex moral 
situations of manhood without having mastered the simple ethical 
movements of childhood. He is as sorry a figure in the moral 
struggle as is the soldier involved in the intricacies of the front 
line who has never become adept in the manual of arms. Is this 
not the position of much of our citizenry to-day? Not only 
America, but all progressive states are now trying to advance 
the frontiers of Christian ethics into the hitherto uncharted 
regions of industry and internationalism. In our front-line posi- 
tions we are confused by a whole network of paths. What 
is duty in this complication of open shops, collective bargaining, co- 
operative ownership, profit sharing, Plumb plans, et cetera? What 
is the ethical attitude toward immigration, protective tariffs, 
the League of Nations? It is complicated front-line ethics we are 
involved in now. To say that we have made little progress during 
the past two years is to put it kindly. What is the chief cause 
of hindrance? Some say weakness or selfishness of leadership, but 
is it not that too many of our citizens lack sufficient drilling in 
the simple fundamentals of morality ¢ 

One of our most careful university professors tells of an 
experiment to test the pupils of a certain private school in the 
matter of honesty. The faculty gave to each child the sum of 
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thirty-five cents and told him to buy an article the standard price 
of which had previously been found to be twenty-five cents. The 
pupils were instructed to bring back the change if there was any. 
Seven out of ten of the children returned saying there was no 
change. Without generalizing from such an instance, even a 
sporadic case makes us wonder whether the children of our so- 
called better American families are being so drilled that honesty 
would be a matter of principle rather than of policy. If indi- 
viduals do not become instinctively honest, what hope have we of 
working out honest agreements between whole classes / 

Last summer a metropolitan pastor wrote to several theught- 
ful laymen asking them to suggest some vital subjects for pulpit 
treatment. Modern ministers have a habit of consulting the 
prophets in their pews, as well as those in the earlier graveyards of 
Palestine. Amos and Hosea might have some valuable suggestions 
for the present time, but since they were not popular with their 
own congregations, why rely on them too implicitly now? Some 
of the laymen evidently thought that “pulpit treatment” meant 
embalming and consequently suggested topics of which the life 
has long since fled. But one subject which seemed to concern 
a number of business men was the sanctity of contracts. These 
men were discovering the tendency to cancel contracts which has 
swept like an epidemic through our mercantile realm. In the 
words of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club’s president: “ ‘Cancelitis’ 
has been spreading to every corner of the world,” and he adds, 
“Our whole commercial structure rests upon the sanctity of con- 
tracts and they in turn upon solemn moral and religious obliga- 
tions.” Despite all our legal appliances, we cannot for long 
securely tie business agreements with slippery men. If individuals 
are not disciplined to stand by their pledged words, how do we 
expect treaties between nations to be kept inviolate? 

When Guglielmo Ferrero, the eminent Italian historian, 
visited America some twelve years ago, he confessed that he had 
expected to find this country a sink of iniquity. His prejudice had 
been formed from the lurid descriptions of depravity and extrava- 
gance published in our own press. He acknowledged his disillu- 
sionment and delight in seeing here so much that is good. He was 
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led to conclude that the reason we paint our sins in such vivid 
colors is because the Puritan conscience in America is still alert. 
He then proceeded to sound a note of warning. The seriousness 
and simplicity of the New England founders, he said, was pre- 
served without effort so long as men were satisfied with a modest, 
hard-earned competency, but now that wealth and luxury have 
increased, and we have been brought into closer contact with the 
old world, the temptation is to borrow from Europe those aspects 
of its civilization which are most ancient and artistic, even if less 
pure morally. 

If, as a result of the Pilgrim Tercentenary, there were to be 
inaugurated a nation-wide drilling of our citizenry in the funda- 
mental individual Puritan virtues, we should be able to make more 
rapid progress in the complex front-line ethics of industry and 
internationalism. 

IV. The very commonplaceness of such advice is the reason 
for giving it. Setting-up exercises and squad drill are such prosaic 
work that the soldier wishes to cut them short and to get to the 
interesting job at the front. In moral reform circles there is 
the same impatience with individual discipline. We are all eager 
to tackle the spectacular theories and experiments at the frontiers. 


We want to be giving our thought to specific plans for profit 


sharing or international leagues. To emphasize personal discipline 
seems either hopelessly out-of-date preaching or an intentionally 
reactionary design to draw men’s efforts away from concrete pro- 
posals, Our advanced periodicals omit such counsel as too obvious. 
Our numerous civie and social reform agencies do not stress it 
because it is a work which requires none of their organizations to 
prosecute. These simple setting-up exercises in personal morality 
are as unexciting as the morning drills in our boudoir gymnasiums, 
if such be possible. For that reason they are as frequently 
neglected. 

Like those dumb-bell performances, they can be practiced on 
the local drill grounds. The local drill grounds of moral character 
in America have been chiefly the home and the school. The 
homes of our busy and prosperous Americans show a tendency 
toward that condition depicted by Walter Scott in his Waverly. 
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The manor house in which the hero was reared was rich in all 
that could awaken a child’s imagination. It made him an epicure 
in reading. But the desultory and undisciplined training left 
him flabby of will. The result was that at the later moral crises 
of his life he lacked decision. He became morally awkward. Our 
homes must not deteriorate into mere libraries or art museums. 
Guidance in expression must keep pace with opportunities of im- 
pression.. The school must also be kept a drill ground and not 
merely a lecture hall. Elementary education recognizes this. The 
principle of the lower grades is to learn by doing. But does this 
disciplined self-expression continue into our colleges? A critic 
of a certain great English university said that he saw two defects 
among the students graduating. One was the not having any 
opinions, which they called “moderation.” The other was having 
too many opinions, which they termed the “balanced mind.” These 
are but two phases of intellectual awkwardness. We have Ameri- 
can university graduates who cannot move out effectively and 
gracefully into great moral enterprises because they cannot martial 
their mental forces. Hearing too much while doing too little is 
demoralizing. Our colleges must be drill grounds of character. 

The neglect of these individual exercises and the local train- 
ing grounds is the weakness of many advanced ethical programs 
to-day. Our socialistic proposals, for example, have this defect. 
Listen to one of the multitudinous voices, that of H. G. Wells: 
“What is the good of orienting one’s devotion to a firm, or to 
class solidarity, or Poland or Albania, or King George, or King 
Albert, or any such immediate object of self-abandonment? We 
need a standard so universal that the platelayer may say to the 
barrister or the duchess, or the Anzac soldier to Sinn Feiner or the 
Chinaman, ‘What are we two doing for it?” Beautiful idealism! 
But place the object of loyalty too far away and the ordinary per- 
son puts his hands in his own pocket. He becomes an individual- 
ist. While lesser loyalties should not interfere with ultimate 
ideals, individual exercises on the local drill grounds will fit the 
morally awkward American to advance the frontiers of social 


ethics. 
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AMERICANIZATION AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE 
PACIFIC 


Henry Burier Scuwartz, Honorvry, T. H. 


Tue Hawaiian Islands recently celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of the missionaries and the introduction 
of modern civilization. The period of missionary dominance in 
the islands may be said to have lasted until 1865, when the 
American Board deemed the people Christianized and ceased its 
work. The century divides itself, therefore, into two nearly equal 
periods, forty-five years of evangelization and fifty-five years of 
commercialization. The results are startling. The native element 
of the population has shrunk to 14.8 per cent., and of this more 
than half is of mixed blood. The pure Hawaiian population 
now numbers only 22,600, or but 8.6 per cent. of the whole, and 
the death rate among the pure Hawaiians exceeds the birth rate 
something like thirteen to the thousand. 

At the same time the Asiatic population has grown from 
nothing at all to 160,000, or nearly 61 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. From being a nominally Christian country, the islands 
have become predominately Buddhist. Shrines and temples are 
as numerous as Christian churches, and Japanese language schools 
outnumber the public schools conducted by the Territorial 
Government. 

How this came about is ancient history, but as ancient history 
must be taught anew to each generation, a review of the process 
may be interesting. But before this can be understood, a hasty 
survey of the industrial system of the islands will be necessary. 

Two words sum up the occupations of the Hawaiian Islands— 
sugar and pineapples. The growing and canning of pineapples 
has come in the last years to represent a large acreage and a great 
investment of capital; the output for 1920 was over six million 
eases; but the industry is not over twenty years old, and for our 
present purpose Hawaiian agriculture is spelled with five letters, 
s-u-g-a-r. Nearly one-fifth of the entire population of the islands 
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is carried on the pay rolls of the great sugar corporations, while an 
equally large number of people are supported indirectly by the 
same industry. 

All that science can do for sugar-making has apparently 
been done on the plantations of Hawaii. There must always be, 
however, certain operations in sugar production that no applica- 
tion of science can make anything but hard manual labor under 
a tropical sun. At the beginning of the sugar industry in Hawaii, 
white labor for this work was out of the question. There were 
but few white men in the islands, and no inducement that could 
have been offered would have brought them from the Eastern 
States across the Central and Western States to these islands. 
The Hawaiian was on the ground but with all the good things— 
and they are many—that can be said of the Hawaiian, his best 
friends have never called him industrious. He was much too 
near to nature, and to a kindly tropical nature at that, to feel any 
urge from higher wants that was strong enough to impel him to 
submit to the long hours and to the hard work which must regu- 
larly be done if sugar was to be successfully grown. 

The first step in the direction of assisted immigration was 
taken in 1852, when 180 Chinese coolies were brought to the 
islands on a five-year contract at $3 a month in addition to their 
passage, food, clothing, and medical attention. This was the be- 
ginning of Chinese immigration, which was continued until 
some 21,000 laborers were brought into the territory. About the 
time of the first Chinese immigration, efforts were made to bring 
Polynesians from many of the Pacific islands under a kind of a 
contract system. In 1884, after long correspondence, consent was 
obtained for bringing Japanese to these islands. Like the Chinese, 
they came under a definite contract for a fixed term, and were 
liable to arrest if they abandoned work upon the plantations. 
Most of thera came from western Japan, principally form Hiro- 
shima and Yamaguchi prefectures, but toward the close of the 
immigration period many came from Okinawa. 

The importation of Japanese labor was by far the best 
arrangement which had yet been tried. The Japanese were indus- 
trious, quick to learn, frugal, and law abiding, but as plantation 
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laborers they had one fault—they were incurably determined to 
better their condition, and as soon as their contracts were com- 
pleted, many of them would leave the plantations for easier and 
more profitable employment. Worst of all, they soon discovered 
that the real El Dorado was not Hawaii but California, and 
into that land of gold they poured by the thousand, as soon as their 
contracts were completed, thus creating a situation which has not 
yet been satisfactorily adjusted. 

A much more satisfactory experiment was the attempt to 
secure Portuguese laborers from Madeira and the Azores, which 
was begun in 1878. In all some 13,000 Portuguese have been 
imported. Experiments were also made with immigration from 
the countries of Northern Europe. Norwegians, Germans, and 
Russians were tried, but unsuccessfully in every case. 

With annexation to the United States, the immigration laws 
of that country came into effect and immigration from the 
Orient, except from the Philippines, ceased. It cannot be said 
that Filipino immigration is wholly successful. The Filipino is 
a full cousin to the Hawaiian in most of his characteristics, what- 
ever may be his blood relation. He is indolent, unreliable, has 
little physical stamina, and, free to go to the mainland of the 
United States, as other Orientals are not, the more ambitious of 
them push on to the States as soon as they have earned enough 
money to do so. 

These are the elements which have been thrown into the 
Hawaiian “melting pot.” The accompanying table from the 
Report of the Territorial Board of Health for 1919 gives their 
relative proportions: 


ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE TERRITORY OF Hawatt June 30, 1919 
Percentage 
NATIONALITY Total of Total 
Asiatics 150,000 
110,000 
Chinese 22,800 
Korean 
Filipino 
Polynesians 
Hawaiians 
Caucasian-Hawaiians 
Asiatic-Hawaiians 
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ESTIMATED PoPpuLaTION oF Hawa June 30, 1919 (ConTINUED) 

Percentage 
NATIONALITY of Total 

12.4 

9.5 

3 
2.0 | 

Americans, British, Germans, Russians, etc 11.8 

Other nationalities : 4 


263,666 100.0 


The above are the various elements in the Hawaiian “melting 
pot.” The more important question of the Americanization of 
these elements is now to be noticed. How far has the fusion of 
the races proceeded, to what degree have they been assimilated, 
and what is the prospect for the future ¢ 

In the early days, many Europeans married Hawaiians, and 
the missionaries,‘cut off as they were from their mainland homes, 
permanently domiciled in the islands, seemed to look upon such 
marriages with allowance, if not with satisfaction, since many 
of their own descendants contracted such unions. Many Hawaiian 
women of high rank married Caucasian husbands, and in general 
the women of the race seem to have preferred the prospects offered 
by such a marriage to one with the easy-going men of their own 
race. Thus it came to pass that the opportunity for mixed mar- 
riages brought about by the development of immigration found 
little prejudice against them, and American and European men 
could contract such marriages, in some cases with a decided gain 
in social prestige, down to the time of the annexation to the United 
States. As a result of this, an interesting and complicated proc- 
ess of fusion has been going on. 

Annexation somewhat checked this process, for it brought 
with it a decided prejudice against the marriage of Caucasians 
and Asiatics—an echo of the attitude of California, where race 
prejudice had been crystallized into a law forbidding such mar- 
riages. Too many mixed marriages had already been made in 
Hawaii for such prejudice to become very strong; it would go 
much too far, for rigorous application of the principles of eugenics 
would have found quite as many objections to Caucasian-Hawaiian 
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marriages as could be urged against Caucasian-Asiatic unions. 
But great is the power of custom and prejudice which have kept 
up the former and discouraged the latter. Only 13 American 
men and 3 American women have married Asiatics, though 223 
American men and quite a number of American women have 
married Hawaiians and part Hawaiians. A considerable number 
of part Hawaiians who have been married by Caucasian men have 
had an Asiatic strain, so that there is in the islands a Caucasian- 
Hawaiian-Asiatic blend which will have a decided force in the 
resultant race. 

The Portuguese immigrants were in many cases already of 
mixed blood, and they have shown no objection to marrying out 
of their race. Portuguese women have married very freely with 
Orientals as well as with Americans and other Caucasians, and 
it seems probable that the Portuguese will be the fusing element 
which will bring about a blending of the other races. 

The Asiatic element has been introduced by the Chinese. 
Men of that race have mingled freely with the Hawaiian women, 
whose type of beauty is attractive to them. The Chinese blood 
and the Chinese family training seem to add what is lacking to 
the Hawaiian, and in intelleetual ability and in physical and moral 
stamina the children of these unions are the best elements of 
the territory. 

The most clannish races in matrimonial matters are the 
Koreans and the Japanese. The Korean woman clings to her 
peculiar dress and her native language, which isolate her from 
other races. With the men of her race so greatly predominating 
in number, she has a wide range in the choice of a husband, and 
but one case of a Korean woman marrying anything but a Korean 
has been reported. 

Since the Koreans number but 5,000 in all, they are a com- 
paratively negligible element. That, however, cannot be said of 
the Japanese, who are the largest and most important racial 
group in the islands. Their clannishness has its roots in history, 
and cannot be understood without constant reference to the cir- 
cumstances of their immigration. None of the other immigrant 
groups had behind them a strong and well-organized government 
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like that of Japan. Portugal was too weak to follow with any 
controlling power its emigrating islanders, and China’s rulers 
had too many people on the verge of starvation at home to care 
what a few thousand of them did across the sea. Not so the Japan- 
ese. From birth to death their country’s hand was continually 
upon her subjects. The whereabouts of every one of them was 
known, and all the reporting and registering required by their 
native villages were carried on by the very efficient consular 
service maintained in Honolulu. Extraterritoriality was not 
asked as a treaty right; it simply existed as a fact, and that long 
after contracts were ended and many of the Japanese had left 
the plantations and thronged into other industries in the islands. 

As no other race, they have kept up their own institutions. 
They created and sustained their own vernacular press; four 
Japanese dailies in Honolulu and other newspapers on each of 
the large islands have discussed racial interests and have helped 
to control and concentrate racial opinion. They celebrated their 
own national holidays and kept alive their own religious festivals. 
Home ties were kept vital by the organization of societies which 
brought together the men of the same prefecture and emphasized 
the fact that their real home was Hiroshima, or Yamaguchi, 
or Okinawa, and not the island of Hawaii on which they were 
living. 

No fault can be found with this, and indeed, so long as the 
Japanese in Hawaii were regarded as temporary alien residents 
of the territory, it was very admirable. But the continuation of 
the system after Hawaii became an integral part of the United 
States, and when thousands of Japanese had become permanent 
residents of Hawaii, has created the “dual citizenship” of which 
we hear so much, and more than anything else is responsible for 
the very limited fusion of the Japanese with other races. 


If the Japanese in Hawaii regarded himself as a Japanese 
subject who was only temporarily in Hawaii, what would be more 
natural or more proper than that instead of marrying some 
Hawaiian or part Hawaiian woman, as the less highly organized 
Chinese had done so freely, he should as soon as he was financially 
able to do so, ask his family at home to select him a wife from 
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some family in his native village and send her to him in Hawaii, 
so that when he had made money enough to come home to stay he 
would have a wife who would suit his family and fit into the 
social fabric of his native village ¢ 

But when the islands were annexed to the United States 
and the American immigration laws became effective, this impor- 
tation of prospective wives became impossible. He could not 
import a woman to become his wife, but if he already had a wife 
she was free to come in. Then it was that Japanese inventive- 
ness hit upon the idea of the so-called “picture bride.” As the 
presence of both the contracting parties is not necessary at a 
Japanese marriage, which is a process of registration and not a 
ceremony, why not have the marriage in Japan and not abroad, 
so that the woman could pass the immigration office as a bona 
fide wife and not as a fiancée? 

As a matter of fact, the “picture brides” were as much mar- 
ried as any other brides, for under the Japanese law registration, 
and registration alone, constitutes a valid marriage, and these 
“picture” marriages were probably more carefully registered and 
attested than any others. 

The supposed immorality of this proceeding has been made 
much of in California and the Japanese Government has yielded 
to the anti-Japanese pressure and refused passports for “picture 
brides” going to the Pacific coast. But this regulation has not been 
applied to Hawaii. From 1911 to 1919, 9,841 Japanese subjects 
entered the territory as “picture brides,” or an average of 1,195 
per year. The statistics for 1920 show the number to be 869, 
which is a little below the average, but that is the effect of the 
cane-workers’ strike and not on account of a lessened demand for 
wives. 

It is easy to see that as long as Japanese women, unacquainted 
with the English language and wholly unfamiliar with American 
life and American ideals, are freely admitted there will always 
be unassimilated elements in the territory, and the efforts made 
toward Americanization by the schools will be counteracted by 
the influences at the heart of the home. 

If this were only practised by the older Japanese, who can- 
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not expect to become American citizens, it would be sericus enough, 
since the children of these marriages are soon to be American 
voters, but the case is worse than that; for many Japanese parents 
do not like Hawaii-born Japanese girls, educated in the American 
schools, and are sending to Japan for “picture brides” for their 
young sons. By this they create an American home which is more 
than half Japanese, in which the mother tongue will be Japanese 
and not English, and which will foster on American soil the 
religion and ideals of Japan. 

It would be extremely interesting to watch the result of 
intermarriage of Japanese with the already much mingled races 
of Hawaii, but very few such marriages now occur. Japanese 
women in Hawaii generally wear the national kimono. This 
habit givatly adds to the picturesqueness of the Honolulu streets 
but it helps to hinder the association with other races which 
would lead to marriage. There is also reason to think that 
Japanese national sentiment opposes the marriage of either men 
or women outside of the race, and that a woman making such a 
marriage might find herself ostracized by her own people for 
doing so. 

By such means the Japanese element in Hawaii has been held 
together better than any other in the territory. It is estimated 
that ten years hence 28 per cent of the voters of the territory will 
belong to this group, and that in less than twenty-five years a 
majority of the electorate will be of Japanese extraction. 

From what I have already written, it should be apparent that 
the assimilation of the Portuguese group is already well advanced 
and that the Chinese in Hawaii show such strong chemical affinity 
for other races that absorption of the present representatives of 
the race is only a matter of years. The Japanese, as the largest 
and least fusible of the racial groups, present the greatest number 
of problems. 

Before a categorical answer is given to the question of Japan- 
ese assimilation, several matters tending to prevent their Ameri- 
eanization should be considered. 

The majority of the Japanese who have come to America 
have been of the peasant class; farm laborers, tenant farmers, and, 
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in a few cases, the younger sons of small landholders. Admirable 
as is the character of the Japanese peasant farmer, with his tire- 
less industry, absolute honesty, and unquestioning obedience to 
authority, nevertheless his meager education, seldom beyond the 
primary school, has not overcome the thousand years of super- 
stition he has inherited; and the parts of Japan from which the 
largest number of immigrants have come have been the chief 
strongholds of Buddhism and the parts of the empire least touched 
by the modern movement. Consequently, in matters of sanitation, 
personal modesty, treatment of women, and the management of 
his home, he has a very long way to go before he reaches the 
average standard of American life. 

He came to the islands with a shipload of his kind, and in 
most cases went immediately to a plantation where his associa- 
tions have been almost altogether with Japanese peasants like 
himself. Thus imitation, which lies behind most social advance- 
ment and in the use of which the Japanese are admittedly ex- 
perts, has had little chance to exert itself among the contract 
laborers isolated on the sugar plantations of Hawaii. To them, 
herded together in camps, there has come little need and less 
opportunity for acquiring more than a mere smattering of the 
English language, while long hours in the cane fields for both 
men and women have made home life impossible, even if the bare 
cabins had invited to it. 

The strongest hindrance to Americanization has been the 
lack of any motive for it. Why should a Japanese take pains to 
qualify himself for American citizenship when under existing 
American laws a man born in Japan cannot become an American 
citizen no matter what his educational or other qualifications ? 
With the anti-Japanese sentiment which has been running so 
strong in California, constantly filtering into Hawaii, the Japan- 
ese in the islands could not help feeling some uncertainty as to 
the way in which the birthright citizenship of their children 
might be interpreted, and under these circumstances they chose 
to play safe. They carefully registered their children’s birth in 
the Japanese consulate and took pains to secure their instruction 
in the Japanese language that they might not be too seriously 
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handicapped should they ever be compelled to return to the Land 
of the Rising Sun. 

The Japanese language schools have been the subject of so 
much discussion for the past two years, and so many indictments 
have been drawn against them as hindering the Americanization 
of Japanese -children born in the territory, that a careful con- 
sideration of them is necessary. 

The first of these schools was organized in 1896 by the Rev. 
T. Okumura, one of the Japanese Christian pastors connected 
with the Hawaiian Board of Missions. Similar language schools 
were soon started wherever there were Japanese children. The 


Buddhists, who about this time were beginning their work among 


their countrymen in Hawaii, speedily recognized their oppor- 
tunity, and assisted in the organization of many of these schools 
and supplied many teachers for others. To-day, some sixty-three 
of these schools are avowedly Buddhist, and many of the teachers 
are Buddhist priests. Ten such schools are carried on by Chris- 
tians, while ninety are nominally independent. Chinese and 
Koreans have also organized a few schools of the same nature, but 
the Japanese schools, with 20,000 children in attendance, so out- 
number these that their very existence is often forgotten. 

The schools are supported by tuition fees paid by the parents 
of the children, by subscriptions from interested Japanese, and by 
grants from the plantations on which they are located. The 
plantations in many cases give rent free the site on which the 
school stands; in others they have helped with the erection of the 
school building, and in some cases they pay outright the salaries 
of the teaching staff. The sugar corporations have contributed to 
the schools in the same way that they have given to Christian 
churches, Buddhist temples, Y. M. C. A. work, and recreational 
activities ; that the laborers may be kept better satisfied with plan- 
tation conditions. The planters have probably been the more 
willing to assist in this case because the schools have helped to care 
for the children during the hours when their parents were at work, 
and when, without such outside mothering, the children would be 
running wild. 

The system was thoroughly organized and well under way 
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before any attention was paid to it; but in the sensitiveness to 
all alien activities created by the war, and as a result of the passion 
for Americanization which followed its close, the attention of 
everybody in the territory has been drawn to them, 

The matter came up at the recent special session of the 
Hawaiian Territorial Legislature, when a bill was passed regu- 
lating and not abolishing these schools. The new law, which goes 
into effect July 1, 1921, limits the number of hours any child 
can attend a language school to six per week. The text books are 
to be approved by the Department of Education, and no one is 
allowed to teach in such a school without first passing an exami- 
nation in American history, institutions, and ideals, and in the 
English language and receiving a certificate from the department. 

The Legislature had hardly adjourned before the Japanese 


community began to take steps to carry out the requirements of 


the law. After many conferences it is decided that all the language 


school teachers of the territory are to be organized into a great 
teacher-training class, numbering some 500 in all, for instruction 
in Americanism. ’ 

To the members of the class who live in Honolulu, about 
seventy in number, three lectures a week are to be given on 
American history, American institutions, and American ideals. 
These lectures will be published in English and Japanese and 
sent out to each language school teacher in the territory for his 
reading and study, and in June an examination will be given on 
the entire course. 

This is, perhaps, one of the most systematic attempts at 
Americanization on a large scale which has yet been planned, and 
in all its details it may be said to represent the Japanese them- 
selves, who are certainly making every effort to comply with the 
provisions of the new law. The regulation in regard to the hours 
of attendance the Japanese Educational Association have put into 
effect at once, while they have also voted that henceforth the 
American flag shall fly over all their schools. 

The un-American features of the Japanese language schools 
are in a fair way to be removed, but the activities of the Buddhist 
priests along purely religious lines, and the establishment of an 
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alien religion, cannot be so summarily dealt with, however un- 
American or anti-American they may be. 

As we have already noticed, many of the Japanese in 
Hawaii come from the strongest centers of Buddhist influence in 
the empire, and it is a commentary on the condition of Buddhism 
in Japan in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, that its 
sects were so slow in following and ministering to their adherents 
abroad. The great Honganji sect was the first to open preaching 
places in Hawaii, but these were not officially recognized until 
1897, four years after the Jodo sect began its activity here. These 
two are still the principal sects of the territory, as they are in 
Japan. Seventy-five thousand of the islanders are said to be 
adherents of the Honganji, which is presided over by a resident 
bishop, and has sixty-one temples and preaching places. The main 
temple, which is in Honolulu, was completed in 1918 at a cost 
of $100,000. Forty-two of the language schools are controlled by 
this sect. It is in every way the most progressive and enlightened 
form of Buddhism; it has been quick to imitate the methods and 
practices of Christianity. It reports 33 Sunday schools with 
4,000 scholars, 40 women’s societies, and 30 young men’s asso- 
ciations. The Nichiren, Sodo, and Shingon sects have all been 
established since 1900. The various Buddhist sects report a total 
of 94 temples. 

Under the American Constitution, all this Buddhist activity 
is perfectly lawful, and there has never been any serious charge 
of anti-American plotting or any improper activity on the part 
of the priests or their adherents. But it is another of the forces 
which hold the Japanese group together and create a barrier 
between them and the people of the United States. 

Few of the priests speak English, and fewer still are in 
sympathy with modern democratic tendencies; their teaching 
is out of touch with modern thought. The young Japanese recog- 
nize this, and many of them feel as did a young Hawaiian-born 
Japanese on the island of Kauai, who said, “Buddhism is not the 
dope for us.” 

When we turn from the influences hindering the Ameri- 
canization of the Japanese to the positive forces for that end 
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and for that of the other Orientals in Hawaii, there is little 
to be said. For the most part, the adult Japanese was let 
alone, just as the adult immigrant of every other race has been 
let alone. 

The oniy exception to this has been the Christian missionary 
work, which was begun in 1888 by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the direction of Bishop M. C. Harris, at that time 
in charge of Japanese mission work on the Pacific coast. Later 
this work was transferred to the Hawaiian Board, the local society 
which has inherited the work of the early missionaries. In Sep- 
tember, 1894, the Methodist Church again began to work among 
the Japanese, working more or less in codperation with the 
Hawaiian Board. This work has been extended to inelude 
Koreans and Filipinos. The American Episcopal Church and 
possibly some other smaller organizations also carry on a little 
Japanese work. 

The chief characteristic of the work of all these boards has 
been its utter inadequacy. The American churches seem to have 
had their eyes closed to the needs and possibilities of the immigrant 
in Hawaii as well as everywhere else in America. If a strong 
Christian organization could have been on the ground when the 
Japanese began to arrive and had cared for them and assisted 
them in the days of their inexperience and need, and could have 
gotten them started under Christian auspices, the whole outlook 
would be different to-day. What the result might have been may 
be judged by the notable work the Christian missionary societies, 
notwithstanding their handicaps, have accomplished in Hawaii. 
Many of their converts have returned to Japan to become suc- 
cessful evangelists and prominent business men, and as a whole 
the Christian community is the most completely Americanized 
element of the Japanese population. 

Closely allied to the work of Christian missions, although 
stressing more heavily the social features, is the splendid work 
done by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. Both of these 
societies are well staffed and finely equipped, and both are doing 
very successful work among the Orientals in Honolulu. Both are, 
by their history and purposes, essentially city movements, and 
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although the men’s society is now carrying on rural work on the 
island.of Kauai and the women’s society is beginning to reach 
out a little toward country work, their influence is little felt out- 
side of the city of Honolulu. 

If the adult Japanese has been neglected, the same cannot 
be said of his children. In lonely plantation camps everywhere 
the public school has opened its doors for their benefit, and no 
Japanese has failed to take advantage of it. Considering the 
way in which the schools of Hawaii are overrun with non-English- 
speaking children, the results of their work are in every way de- 
serving of praise. They are the true melting pot, the only factory 
in the islands whose product is Americanization. If the public 
schools could have free courses, could be adequately financed, 
and if their work could be unhindered by criticism and outside race 
prejudice, another generation would see the elements now in the 
islands as well assimilated and as homogeneous as the average of 
the mainland. I have introduced this statement with an if, for 
race prejudice has already done much to hinder the work of the 
schools and to kill in the bud the ambition for Americanization 
which the schools are working to produce. 

It is said by many of my friends that among the most anti- 
American of the Japanese in the islands are the young men born in 
Hawaii and educated in the American schools. My own observa- 
tions tend to confirm the truth of these statements and to furnish 
an explanation, an explanation which is not complimentary to us 
Americans. The Hawaii-born Japanese is largely what we have 
made him. Our influence over his father and mother has been 
practically negligible. We have done with them what we have 
done with the great majority of our immigrants—simply let them 
alone. They may not have such roseate views of America as 
they once had; for, except from the outside, they have seen little 
but the darker and more seamy sides of American life. But on 
the whole they have had a good time in America. Where their 
work has been hardest it has not been as hard as a farmer’s life 
in Japan, and many of them have made money beyond their 
fondest dreams. They have heard little of the anti-Japanese 
agitation, and what they have heard has made little difference to 
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them. Most of them still expect to return to Japan some day 
and they think of Japan and not of America as “home.” 

With their children the case is wholly different. We have 
educated them, taught them to sing “My country, ’tis of thee,” 
and, in the lower grades at least, they sing with the best “Land 
where my fathers died.” 

But the higher they go in our school the more keenly they 
fee: the prejudice against them; the more nearly they come to 
our social standards the more galling becomes the social dis- 
crimination to which they are subjected. At the same time they 
see far more clearly than Americans can do the flaws and imper- 
fections of this country—our disregard for law, the almost ridicu- 
lous inefficiency of our police system, the corruption of local poli- 
tics, the sensationalism and misrepresentations of our press; none 
of these things are hidden from young Oriental eyes, and they all 
tend to make American citizenship far less a prize to be striven 
for than any of us realize. 

All these things would be overlooked, however, if we frankly 
recognized their status and treated them accordingly. If the 
people of Hawaii wish these Hawaiian-born Japanese to be loyal 
American citizens they must be willing to recognize them as such 
and cease to class all “Japs” together. Distrust and suspicion 
must cease on our side, if we would have confidence and loyalty 
on theirs. Dislike begets dislike, as certain as love is kindled by 
love, and loyalty to American ideals will be hard, indeed, to secure 
so long as the young Japanese have reason to dislike the Americans 
in whom these ideals are supposed to be concretely represented. 
If they like us, they will want to be like us, and in that they are 
not wholly peculiar. The Japanese is incurably ambitious, and his 
most deeply rooted desire is to own land or, if that be impossible, 
to lease it. There is, however, little opportunity for home build- 
ing or home owning in the territory of Hawaii. The tillable lands 
of the territory are either owned or controlled by large corpora- 
tions or owned by the territory itself. The laws provide, under 
rather complicated conditions, for an allotment of homesteads to 
American citizens, under which about 3,000 people have secured 
holdings. But more than one third of these are less than ten 
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acres in extent and are scarcely enough for a family living. From 
the beginning there has been an effort to favor Hawaiians in 
these allotments, and there are more homesteaders who are 
Hawaiians than there are of any other race. In all, 164 Japanese 
have taken up homesteads, their holdings averaging 27.5 acres 
each. The assignments are made to the applicants by lot, and 
the land is sold at its full valuation so that considerable capital 
is required even to become the possessor of one of the small 
patches of the “little landers.” There is no opportunity in 
Hawaii for the acquisition at a nominal price of a “quarter sec- 
tion,” 160 acres, of rich government land, such as proved the 
making of the settlers in the Middle Western States. 

That in spite of the difficulties involved, the Japanese have 
succeeded as homesteaders as well as they have, is no small 
tribute to their industry and intelligence, and to their ability to 
succeed when working alone. 

The older Japanese who have left the plantations to become 
farmers on leased lands are also doing well. In the Kona district, 
on the Island of Hawaii, where hundreds of them are raising 
coffee, Americanization is, perhaps, not so far advanced as 
among the homesteaders, but their industry and thrift have turned 
the mountainside, only recently a thicket of cactus and of lantana 
bushes, into one great coffee plantation sixty miles long and some 
two or more miles in width. The leaseholds are from five to 
twenty acres, and at the present prices of coffee all are doing well 
and making money. The public schools were having their vaca- 
tion at the time of my visit, but early every morning the roads 
were thronged with bright-eyed, sturdy little Japanese boys and 
girls on their way to the language schools, of which there must 
be a dozen in the district. 

Even where the parents do not leave the plantations they 
are eager to secure the best educational advantages for their chil- 
dren. Wherever there is a high school there is a demand for 
dormitories where the boys and girls from the plantations can be 
boarded while attending school. In the Hilo High School in par- 
ticular, Japanese boys and girls seem to be taking their places on 
equal terms, not only in the class rooms, but also in all the 
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“activities” of the school, and the graduates are giving a good 
account of themselves in all departments of business life. One 
wonders if these successes are not the very reason for the prejudice 
against the Japanese. They are feared for their very virtues, 
they are disliked because they succeed, while the good-natured 
Hawaiian is liked for his very indolence. 

Prophecy is dangerous business, but my observation leads me 
to believe that the political dominance of the islands by Japanese 
will not come nearly so soon as some have thought, and that it 
will not be the calamity that some have predicted when it does 
arrive. No allowance has been made for the thousands of Japanese 
who in the next twenty years will return to their native land, nor 
for the multitudes of cases where the children will accompany 
their parents. I believe this will be the case with the majority 
of plantation laborers. Where the Japanese have made homes for 
themselves, I believe that if Americanization is encouraged and 
not forced, the next generation will be able to meet their political 
duties and will be found to be as good American citizens as any 
in the islands. 

The situation presents a challenge to the Christian Church, 
which we must clearly understand and which we must not fail 
to meet. The 110,000 Japanese are the most important racial 
element on the islands; we must not allow prejudice to blind our 
eyes to that fact. They are not yet Christianized nor American- 
ized, and the success of the latter process will depend upon the 
former one. Neither of these desirable results will take place 
by simply waiting for them to occur. 
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WORKING WITH THE SUPERNATURAL 


Wituuam S. Mircreci 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ir is peculiarly the distinction of the ministry that we are 
supremely workers with the supernatural. That belief underlies 
and penetrates and authorizes and colors our calling throughout the 
wide range of its conception in the religions of men. This concep 
tion has suffered from the ignorance of men, and the selfishness of 
men, and the superstition of men, and the greed of men. It has 
been exercised as an instrument of fear. It has been capitalized 
for selfish, sordid gain. It has been claimed as special privilege. 
It has been prostituted to witchcraft and necromancy. It has bol- 
stered injustice. It has set men apart from their fellows. It has 
dared to claim the keys of heaven, but at its heart there has been 
unquestionable truth—man can work with the supernatural! 

In our Protestant conception of ministry the supernatural 
is neither a special privilege nor a separating distinction. It is the 
privilege of every sincere, believing man, but it is peculiarly the 
force with which we, as ministers, work; the something which 
saves our efforts from the sheer futility and transiency of a human 
agency alone. 

Do we believe this? Do we believe that we may work with 
God, not in a sentimental way, not in some vague and poetic fash- 
ion with dreamy faith in the somewhereness of a heavenly Com- 
rade, but with the certainty with which men work with the physi- 
eal forces of steam and electricity? Do we believe this? The 
answer we are impelled to give will demonstrate where the dynam- 
ies are in our ministry, and what they are; and the problems of the 
modern ministry are dynamic rather than methodic. 

The great and never-ending controversy of the church has 
been to prove that there is a supernatural, to prove that her origin 
was more than chance, that her Founder was more than a man, 
that her theology is more than a theory, that her movement is 
more than a propaganda, that her success is more than method, 
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that her power is more than organization—to prove that all worth 
having, worth honoring in her long history of achievement, is due 
to this—that she is working with the supernatural! 

The peculiar peril of the church and of the ministry is that 
we lose the supernatural out of our conceptions, out of our efforts 
in the name of God. The continual and historic peril of religion 
has been the’unconscious substitution of the form for the fact, of 
the creed for the faith, of the rite for the experience. The peril 
is always possible that the ministering man may cease to believe 
that he is a worker with the supernatural; that he may substitute 
theory for faith, that he may depend upon method rather than 
God, that he may reduce the mystery of religion to mere mechanics 
of mind and will. Peculiarly this has been the peril of our age 
when men, searching more deeply the phenomena of life and 
grasping its facts and processes more surely than any other gen- 
eration, have been tempted to believe that after all there is no 
supernatural, no mystery. 

The heart of any successful ministry is the faith that man 
works with God and that God is working with man. This thing 
we strive to do is too mighty for human powers. Psychology can 
tell us how the human mind operates and the leverages possible 
to start it toward action. Pedagogy can tell us the principles of 
education by means of which we can imbed in the intellectual life 
the truths we desire to make a part of that life. Social Science can 
tell us how we may set in motion the multitudes of humanity to- 
ward more perfect social conditions. Social Service can tell us 
how we can ameliorate the living conditions of men and free them 
from their miseries. None of these, however, can tell us how to 
free that mysterious, invisible spirit, which is the man himself, 
from the fetters which his own sins have fixed upon him. Win- 
ning an individ: al soul to Christ is something more than the skill- 
ful organization and manipulation of the forces of sentiment, ideal- 
ism, thought, and faith. The ministry which does not have a 
Supernatural in it cannot change a life, cannot redeem a commu- 
nity, cannot save a world. 

We have been suffering from a period of machine-made evan- 
gelism. Our failures go back primarily to a lack of supernatural 
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in our efforts. We have had man-made organization. We have 
had method. We have had system. We have had skilled direc- 
tion. We have engineered great city-wide revivals, but we have 
been afraid to trust a possible convert, unless he signed a card. 
We have made evangelism so largely human and so little divine 
that there is no need to wonder why we have failed so frequently. 
The thing which made evangelism a success in the pentecostal 
days is what the modern church needs—we need the empowering 
and presence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. In other days 
men expected and sought his help. In these days we are surprised 
to find him here. What is true of evangelism is equaliy true of 
all our ministry. We have been mighty with man and puny with 
God. We have made our divinely given task a human adventure. 
We have become spiritual engineers, religious mechanics, special- 
ists in organization, and forgotten that the only power sufficient to 
move even our little human machinery is the mighty power of the 
great God with whom we work. If we go to the heart of the 
problem we shall find that unconsciously, in the heart of many a 
minister and many a layman, we have come to practically dis- 
credit the supernatural. 

There are many perils in the ministry—perils of pride and 
perils of selfishness; perils of the flatteries of men and the oppo- 
sitions of men; perils of the mind and perils of the body; perils 
of the eye and perils of the ear; perils of vaulting ambition and 
perils of overwhelming discouragement—but the peril of perils 
in ministry is to lose God! And God has been lost before this by 
ministering men. To lose God, who is the power and the reason 
in this thing we do, this is indeed tragedy. To speak, and our 
preaching be only an echo! To plead, and our pleas prove only 
words!. To comfort, and our comforting be only human sympa- 
thy! To shepherd, and our shepherding be only a habit! To 
stand before the world as a prophet of God and hear no voice 
saying “Thus shalt thou speak”! To be known as God’s man, and 
within our souls to know that God has departed and answers us no 
more! To lose God, the sense of God, the conscious power of 
God, the intimacy with God, the assurance with God out of our 
ministry, this is the supreme tragedy of our calling. 
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The demands upon us as ministering men are great and 
increasing, never greater than now; the demands for knowledge, 
for leadership, for personality, for eloquence, for executive abil- 
ity, for talents extraordinary. This is no day for little men. Asa 
speaker recently remarked, “To be little now is a sin against hu- 
manity and against God!” To-day demands scholarship, and must 
have it; demands leadership and will have it; demands a hundred 
things, but its supreme demand of the ministering man is that he 
be empowered of God. We may meet every demand of the times 
but this, but if the mystery of the present God, the empowering 
Christ, be not in us have we a right still to minister in God’s 
name ¢ 

If we are to be workers with the supernatural we must know 
how to make contact with the supernatural. We must be experts 
in this business and not fumblers. A minister of God ought to be 
as certain in his ability to make contact with divine power as the 
electrician in the factory to throw the switches and bring the power 
to the various machines. A power which is as uncertain, as unre- 
liable, as fickle as we have made the spirit appear to be is a denial 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit. Power from God is not a 
chance gift some favored few may enjoy. If God be what Jesus 
declared him and experience has proven him to be then the super- 
natural is a possibility everywhere and with every one who ful- 
fills his conditions. Let the church of God learn this secret of 
divine empowering and we will take this world for God in less 
than a generation. 

The hour for abandon has come to modern Christianity. The 
task confronting us is too great for any human power. We stand 
in our world with the only solution for this world’s woes, but this 
world brushes us impatiently aside as an obstruction in its path. 
It sneers at our prayers. It jeers at our gospel. It laughs at our 
God. Either Christianity has failed after two thousand years of 
trial and is even now on its way to the limbo of all outgrown 
faiths, or it must conquer overwhelmingly. As we measure the 
powers against us we know that merely human organization and 
method and leadership cannot do this thing. We must have God! 
But we cannot have God until God has us, until his followers have 
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dared to go farther in his name, trusting in his power, than men 
have ever gone in Christian history. Are we willing to go that far ? 

General Gordon once said that “England was made by her 
adventurers, not by her statesmen!” So can it be said of the 
church that her periods of greatness were her periods of adven- 
ture. Paul was an adventurer and seized Europe for Christ. 
Luther was an adventurer and dared to break the thrall of feudal 
religion. Wesley was an adventurer and led the way back to the 
reality of Christian experience. Thank God, religion is adventur- 
ing in our day! Whatever the shortcomings of the Inter-Church 
World Movement it was magnificent adventure. In a drab day of 
littleness its daring blazed new horizons of Christian thought, set 
new magnitudes for faith. What matters the mere failure of the 
instrument! We have adventured beyond the bounds of content, 
and the visions we have seen will be ours till some new and surer 
adventure realizes them for God. Let us fix faith on God. Let 
us expand our souls to his magnitudes and amplitudes. The world 
is waiting for men who dare to fling themselves upon the might 


of God. 
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THE HOMILETICAL VALUE OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS 


Ernest Warp Burcu 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Tue Epistle to the Hebrews is the preacher’s own book. Its 
style differentiates it from all the other New Testament books, and 
to some it may have appeared a speculative treatise. But this 
epistle can be understood only by first recognizing its intensely 
practical aim. Written as it is by a man of wide learning and 
deep piety, to save a particular body of Christians from a threat- 
ened lapse of faith, the letter voices many a plea which must 
awaken throbbing sympathy in a preacher’s heart. ; 

The writer, an eloquent man, his heart on fire for Christ, 
loves his readers and now pleads, now exhorts, now prays for 
them, fearful lest they “neglect so great salvation” as Jesus 
brought them. The personal note is dominant, yet the writer, 
still nameless to us, has successfully hidden himself behind his 
Christ and has been content to decrease so that the Son of God 
increase in the attention of these early Christians. 

The method of the book teaches a pastor much. The writer 
does not scold, although from Chapter 5 it appears that his readers 
quite tempt him to do so. After complaining to them that they 
are too dull of hearing to understand what he wanted to say (much 
to our own loss and disappointment), he does not leave them with 
caustic words, but (6. 1) exhorts them to “press on,” adding the 
encouraging note, “and this will we do, if God permit.” Here is 
a tactful proceeding. He encourages delinquent disciples by mak- 
ing his own progress in the Christian life one with theirs. 

A very practical item in the method of the epistle is discov- 
ered in the illustrative eleventh chapter. The entire chapter is an 
excursus. And it would have been a distinct loss had it been 
omitted. The chapter is occasioned by the remark (10. 39), “We 
are of them that have faith unto the saving of the soul.” The 
mention of “faith” suggests that to his dull-eared hearers (5. 11) 
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explanation and illustration is necessary. The writer does not 
commit the too common error of assuming understanding in his 
hearers that they do not possess. It is best for us not to assume 
that hearers of sermons are all too familiar with the fundamentals 
of the gospel. The great truths must be enforced, explained, and 
illustrated in manifold ways. 

Once more the method. The writer goes to the Scriptures for 
his illustrations and proofs. Nowadays a preacher would net 
expound the Old Testament texts in just the way our Alexandrian 
scholar did, but it is a sound principle to make great use of the 
Bible in enforcing the gospel appeal. Note the numerous refer- 
ences to the great men of Jewish history. 

The use of exhortation is still another point of excellence in 
the method of our writer. The frequent occurrence of hortatory 
paragraphs (2. 1-4; 3. 1, 2; 3. 12-19; 4. 1, 14-16; 6. 1-3; 10. 
19-25; 12. 1-3; 12. 12, 13; 13. 1-13) agrees well with the practi- 
eal nature of the treatise. In this respect the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is a classical example of the exceeding fitness of warm- 
hearted exhortation in a finished and even elegant literary 
production. 

But most of all this man sets a noble example to every 
preacher of the Word in that from the opening sentence to the 
closing ascription of glory to his Lord he holds up Jesus Christ 
as the one abiding person and supremely effectual supplier of all 
human need. He sets Christ at the beginning, at the end, and 
at the climax of his discourse, just as he places the Son at the 
beginning and consummation of all things in the words, “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever” (13. 8). 
These words may be taken as the theme of the epistle. 

This preeminence of Christ in the letter to the Hebrews makes 
the latter a fertile homiletical field. Combined with its practical 
tone and evangelistic aim it provides the earnest student with 
more suggestive texts than can be treated in many weeks of 
preaching. One rises from a study of the epistle with an appreci- 
ation of what Horace Bushnell felt when he said that the texts 
came crowding into his mind faster than the Sundays came upon 
which he might utter their insistent messages. 
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A few of the sermonic possibilities of the thirteen chapters 
under review will be briefly noted. 

It is of peculiar interest to note how this writer, apart from 
the other New Testament writers, conceives of Christ. He pre- 
sents him under three different titles, namely, Son, King, and 
High Priest. Of these the last seems most prominent. One does 
not have to read far to see that the office implied in either term 
is involved more or less in the others. Yet the distinctions are 
made with purpose. The Son is in contrast to the angels (1. 7, 
8; 2. 9), whom Jewish lore would exalt above the earthly Jesus; 
the King, “crowned with glory and honor,” is the Son, triumphant 
over even “the sufferings of death,” the King, not only as object 
of the Messianic hope of the Jewish people but the King of all 
peoples and of all the earth ; the High Priest is the ministering and 
sympathetic Jesus, not removed from the sphere of his activity 
in the earth, but rather, because of the spiritual nature of his 
“throne of grace,” able to supply every need (4. 16), unhampered 
by place or time. 

The thought that Jesus is the Son of God pervades the whole 
discourse. The keynote struck at the opening is heard throughout 
the composition. The writer insists upon Jesus’ supremacy, his 
sovereignty (on the throne of grace), and his complete sympathy 
with human need. 

The author’s conception of Christ may be set forth in partial 
outline somewhat as follows: 

The Son is creator and preserver of the world (1. 3). The 
angels are not as high (1. 4). He was active in the very creation 
of the spheres (1. 2) and as creator is the proper object of adora- 
tion and worship (1. 6), even by the angels. All things are sub- 
ject to him (1. 8), hence he is supreme. 

The Son gained undeniable right to his title through his 
human experience. Upon this phase of Jesus’s life our writer 
dwells at length. He often uses the human name Jesus (3. 1; 
4. 14; 6. 20; 7. 22) im preference to Christ. Jesus partook of the 
nature of men and became a subject even to death (2. 14), and in 
his triumph at the end freed his brothers from the power of death. 

Jesus met all forms of temptation (4. 15) and remains the 
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surpassing help and inspiration of his fellows because he yielded 
in no single point. Grief was his (5. 7) and he learned by his 
own experience how hearts cry out for God and how faith takes 
hold of the promise. By the very things that he suffered his obe- 
dience became conspicuous (5. 8). Having no need to offer sac- 
rifice for his own sins (7. 27) his human experience fitted Jesus 
surpassingly to help those of his brothers who call upon him. 

Jesus is the living, not the dead Christ. The grave could not 
hold him (13. 20). That the writer emphasized the session at the 
place of power on high above the fact of his resurrection, however, 
appears through the absence of references to the resurrection itself 
other than this benediction. But the Son has assumed his right- 
ful place at the right hand of the Father (1. 3; 4. 14; 8. 1; 9. 24; 
10. 12) and is crowned with glory and honor (2. 9). He abides 
forever (7. 25), and he abides the same (13. 8). His entrance 
into heaven has a peculiar significance. He is the forerunner of 
the race (6. 20) and has established instead of a visible sanctuary 
the throne of grace (4. 16). 

The commonplace character of all this disappears when the 
historical background of this treatise is recalled. Then the only 
Bible was the Old Testament, although Paul had probably written 
all his letters and some of our gospels were assuming shape. Mark 
may already have appeared. But none of these were yet referred 
to as “scripture.” Eyewitnesses of the events of Jesus’s life were 
becoming few. Events at Jerusalem indicated the ultimate tri- 
umph of Rome. Christian hearts, especially among those whose 
early training had been within Judaism, would begin to be as sad 
as those of the two disciples who walked to Emmaus, believing that 
all was lost. Persecution and the spoiling of their goods (10. 32- 
34) added to the temptation to apostasy. 

To men who perhaps thought chiefly upon the historical Jesus 
and his Messiahship, comes our prophet with a new interpretation 
of Jesus’s words, “Lo, I am with you all the days,” and urges his 
message with all the fervor of an enthusiast. This New Testa- 
ment prophet has seen a vision of the living, ministering Jesus 
and has as background to his quivering words a glowing view of 
the Christ at the place of power, yet touching hand and heart with 
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every needy person in the world, imparting grace and mercy. The 
urgency and glow of his’ exhortation : “Let us therefore come boldly 
unto the throne of grace!” (4. 16) marks one of the high points 
of early Christian inspiration. 

This passage exhibits the favorite doctrine of our writer that 
Jesus is really, spiritually, dynamically present with every be- 
liever. This thought may well be presented under the topic: The 
Practical Value of the Throne of Grace. Either one of two lines 
of thought may be emphasized. One is the distinction between the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of experience. The best argu- 
ment for the Jesus of history is the Christ of experience. There 
is, in fact, no refutation of the “I know” of experience. Because 
Jesus is spiritually present to-day in the experience of men, it is 
certain that he lived as a man on earth, and that although he 
really died he now lives. 

How different it is with other men of the past! Moses was 
faithful, it is true, and performed a great service to Israel (3. 5). 
Yet his influence is only that of many other departed saints. Their 
memory is a blessing, their deeds are recited, their works are car- 
ried on. But Christ is unique in that he takes an active part in 
the lives of men now. Moses, David, Elijah, these we know about 
in history; Jesus we know in his personal ministry at every point 
of need (3. 6). 

Yet our writer has no doubt about the historical Jesus. Many 
passages in his treatise show his familiarity with the sources of 
the synoptic Gospels. Jesus was constituted in every respect as 
his brothers (2. 17), and can enter helpfully into all forms of suf- 
fering because he was refined and perfected in the furnace of suf- 
fering (5. 8). But not now would he point to the Jesus of his- 
tory so much as to the ascended and glorified High Priest, who 
ministers at the sanctuary not made with hands, the King, whose 
throne is not in time or place but not far from any needy soul, the 
Son, whom fellowship with human need had made compassionate 
and whose joy it was to make human burdens lighter. 

The other line of thought suggested by Heb. 4. 16 involves a 
comparison of the idea of the throne of grace with Paul’s notion of 
the mystical union of Christ and believer. With neither of these 
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New Testament writers is the idea in question a theological dogma. 
Speculation has entered the field since their day. With each it 
must have been a practical fact of experience. As such, it fur- 
nished a mighty impetus to their spiritual lives. And with each, 
it was no small factor in framing their appeals to other Christians 
to hold fast the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Reference was made above to the necessity of preaching upon 
the fundamentals of the gospel. With such a cardinal doctrine as 
that of the atonement, for example, there are excellent texts in 
Hebrews. The best is probably 2. 9. Again, 13. 12 offers a good 
point of departure. But this book offers no text for a theory of 
the atonement. A preacher does well in preaching upon the atone- 
ment from a text in Hebrews to do so in the spirit of the writer. 
Here the atonement is conceived as a cardinal fact and its efficacy 
to depend upon its acceptance by the needy soul. 

In 2. 9 the great fact of the atonement is presented in a few 
rapid but noble strokes. This text repays careful expository work. 
It presents the life of Jesus, its explanation in the incarnation, 
its aim or high purpose and its wondrous reward. A sermon on 
the Crown of Christ may be based upon the single phrase, “crowned 
with glory and honor.” What can compose a suitable crown for 
Christ but redeemed personality? Surely not even the most costly 
and rare materials could satisfy him who “tasted death for 
every man.” If Paul could say (1 Thess. 2. 19), “What is our 
hope . .. orcrown. Are not even ye?” Jesus surely will find his 
greatest crown of glory and honor in the men and women who hail 
him as their Redeemer. The conclusion of a sermon based upon 
this thought would reflect the ardent intent of the author if it took 
the form of an exhortation to pure and holy living. If we are 
counted worthy to be called the crown of glory of our ascended 
Lord, how can we gain our own consent to an unholy thought, to 
an unworthy deed ¢ 

In this epistle much is made of Hope. This man might have 
said, “Now abideth faith, love, and hope, and the greatest of these 
is hope.” Hope is important in this epistle because it bears a 
close relation to the writer’s emphasis upon the practical values in 
the religious life, especially in relation to the accessibility of the 
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throne of grace. In varied forms this thought recurs. In 6. 18, 
where it is said that we who have fled for refuge have strong 
encouragement to lay hold of the hope set before us, the connec- 
tion is very closely made with the presence of Jesus within the 
veil, where he constantly ministers to needy folk. To the Chris- 
tian of the first century this meant that even if the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem were no more, the spiritual ministry of Jesus, the Priest 
of every believer, was far more effective and always at hand. To 
the Christian of to-day it means that although we cannot see Jesus 
in-his humanity, his humanity touches ours and that with all the 
vitalizing power of the divine. 

In the objective sense, hope is a chief stimulant in the Chris- 
tian life. It steadies the life in emergencies as an anchor holds a 
tossing bark. Hope is an incentive to effort in the field white to 
the harvest. Hope makes definite our instinct of immortality. 
Hope is the focus of all the facts, apparently unrelated and dis- 
jointed as they are, in human experience. Hope, in a word, stands 
for all that is within the veil. 

“And what shall we more say” of the multitude of suggestive 
texts? In conclusion a few of these, very preachable, may be men- 
tioned, along with suggested themes. These are all in the nature 
of practical sermons. 

From 2. 1 the caption “Heed or Drift” is easily deduced. 
“The Unfettered Christian” heads well the hortatory sermon upon 
12. 1. In 12. 3 is found a basis for showing “Encouragement 
from the Endurance of Christ.” With 6. 1 as a text the preacher 
ean enforce the “Duty of Maturity.” Or, upon a rally occasion, 
the same text may be used as a motto for a sermon entitled “For- 
ward!” 7. 19 offers an excellent opportunity to portray this proph- 
et’s view of “The Dawning of the Better Hope,” 7. 25 giving 
further expression to the same thought. The eleventh chapter 
gives abundant material for a discourse upon “The Heroes of 
God,” or “The Chivalry of Faith.” Finally, since all in this short 
epistle centers about the Son of God, let 13. 8, “Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday and to-day, yea and forever,” form the text of 
an oft-repeated and lovingly enforced message on “The Same 
Jesus” or “The Constant Christ.” 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE SIN OF SCHISM 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, in his not very useful treatise on New 
Testament Synonyms, after learnedly quoting Augustine and Saint 
Jerome, indorses this conclusion: “Heresy is theoretic schism and 
schism is practical heresy.” Which is all very true as to the ecclesiasti- 
cal use of the terms, but wholly incorrect as to their New Testament 
meaning. There they are used to denote divisions and factions within 
the church, rather than separation from it. Indeed, Paul seems to look 
upon heresy, that is, a party spirit based on self-chosen opinions, as a 
necessary outgrowth of individualism and, although objectionable, 
having a providential value in the development of Christian character 
(1 Cor. 11. 18). 

In our own day the word schism is most freely employed by 
those communions which call themselves “historic churches,” and is 
applied by them to those who denounce and defy the despotism of a 
fixed order of things. Now, of course, any body which has become 
static and changeless in its policy is not historic. For history is the 
realm of free development; it is the kingdom in which man escapes 
the rigid mechanical methods of inorganic nature, and enters the 
richer, fuller life of progress and change. The really historic churches 
are those non-conforming bodies which give free play to their organic 
life by continual readjustment of their policy to the changing needs 
of mankind. 

What are the marks of the true church? It was defined in the 
early creeds as “one holy, catholic, and apostolic.” But we look in vain 
in any of the so-called “historic” churches to find one which can 
claim to possess any one of the four marks—Unity, Sanctity, Catholic- 
ity, or Apostolicity—and there is no visible organization in the world 
that can carry in its charter all four sacred signatures. 

Organic Unity, it must be agreed, does not exist. Sanctity can 
be found in all communions, even the most erroneous in doctrine, but 
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can be claimed by none as a whole. Apostolicity must be denied to 
any of them by the pretty generally accepted verdict of historic criti- 
cism, which finds a great gap unbridged between the apostles and 
the monarchical episcopate, or any specialized form of church 
polity. | 

There remains the third mark, that of catholicity. And here we 
face the compelling fact that at the present time the only communions 
which can, in some measure, lay claim to the catholic spirit are the 
Free Churches which have broken the bonds of churchly order. They 
alone extend the hand of Christian brotherhood to all believers; they 
alone place no bars of separation. between souls who are united to 
Jesus Christ in loyal devotion. 

Catholicism is inclusive and not exclusive. The holy catholic 
church must be big enough to contain a cathedral and a camp meet- 
ing; it must have room in it for the tom-toms and tambourines of the 
Salvation Army, and the quiet of the Quaker meeting, as well as for 
the choral celebration of the Holy Eucharist. It must be universal 
in its adaptation to all human temperaments and the psychological 
differences of race and class. Its gates must be open on every side— 
toward the north of thought and the south of feeling, toward the east 
of tradition and the west of progress. It must link personal piety to 
world program. 

Who, then, are the schismatics? They are those who set up any 
artificial barriers against the religious fellowship of all the faithful. 
The Bishop of Rome, with his assertions of exclusive authority, is 
the greatest of all schismatics, for he has raised the highest walls of 
separation between saintly souls. _Nearest to him in the sin of schism 
are such communions as the Oriental and the Anglican who thrust 
away from pulpit and altar the prophet of God who received his divine 
anointing vertically at first hand from the skies, and not by any series 
of horizontal earthly contacts. (One fears that the long chain of 
tactual succession fails utterly to transmit the divine electricity be- 
cause of many burnt-out fuses.) More than this, any denomination 
that raises any tests of membership apart from those that are moral 
and spiritual, is non-catholic to that extent. Strict confessionalism, 
with its formal requirement of intellectual assent rather than saving 
faith, and close communion conditional upon exclusive immersion, are 
schismatic sins of the same class as the imperialism of the Roman 
Church and very cloudy historic Episcopacy of Anglicanism. 

Christian unity must come if the world is to be redeemed. But 
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the outward unity of form must grow out of the inward unity of 
life. It must have its basis in the unity of the Spirit and not in any 
ecclesiastical uniformity. A horse and a cow are both animals, although 
one has horns and the other hoofs, by virtue of the common life within 
them. The higher we rise in the organic world, the greater becomes 
the variety of form and the unity of life. The crystal may be more 
symmetrical than a blossom or a bird, but it has no vital relationship 
to its environment and no power of growth. This is as true of the 
social organism as of physical forms. A living church will be a grow- 
ing church, one in the dynamic urge of its inward spirit, but multi- 
form in the outward expressions of its life. 

Final church unity can never be reached by any mechanical 
methods of conformity. The shortest path to that holy goal is by 
closer association in religious activities. A serving church will become 
a united church. The church whose object is building up its own 
strength and prestige is a source of schism. The church that lives to 
serve the community and save the world will soon find itself in a league 
offensive and defensive with all lovers of the Lord Jesus. The schis- 
matic spirit is nearest death in mission fields where all religious bodies 
have the common objective of social and personal salvation. A selfish 
church and a selfish nation mean strife and war; a serving church and 
a serving nation will bring in the promised blessing of brotherhood 
and peace. 

There can be little defense for the existence of the denominational 
differences of the present. Most of them have their origin in issues 
that are wholly of yesterday. There are few of our reasons for division 
that any of us would dare to plead out loud in the presence of the 
great white throne. They have only the monumental sanctity of dead 
things. The breaches in Methodism and Presbyterianism are kept 
alive by an inherited selfwill for which there are only two remedies— 
a few fine funerals and a real revival of the perfect love that casts out 
the foolish fears that prevent unification. 

The sin of schism! It exists in its most deadly form in those 
churches that regard the forms of religion as sacrosanct; but it also 
still lingers in those bodies which, having broken loose from the en- 
slaving bonds of tradition, are feeling their way toward that “unity of 
the Spirit which is the bond of peace.” 





Notes and Discussions 


TRUE AMERICANISM 


A Lesson FOR THE FourtuH or JULY 


Tue Declaration of Independence was more than a proclama- 
tion of American freedom, it was an assertion of universal human 
rights. It was an assertion of the principle of self-determination as 
fundamental to democracy in government. The statement that “all 
nations derive their just powers from the consent of the governed,” 
is one of universal application. The Declaration of Independence, 
therefore, is the charter of a new liberty; the announcement of a 
larger patriotism. 

Is patriotism a virtue or a vice? Count Tolstoi bitterly de- 
nounced it as a narrow, selfish ideal which had been the cause of 
intolerance and human misery. And every Christian must feel that a 
doctrine which narrows human sympathy and responsibility to a 
single nationality is a denial of the truth of universal brotherhood, 
and a repudiation of the blood of Christ which has broken down the 
walls of partition between all the races of human kind. 

But American patriotism is not that kind. Such a selfish pas- 
sion is what the English call “jingoism,” and the French “Chauvin- 
ism.” In the American spirit the love of country is made perfect in 
the love of all mankind. The enthusiasm for humanity is the inner 
essence of the American spirit. The rights, claimed and fought for 
by our forefathers, were not the rights of a race or a people—they 
were the rights of human nature itself. The inalienable right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, is not an American right 
alone, it is the right of all mankind. This stone which the builders 
of thrones rejected, the founders of our Republic set at the head of the 
corner, and there invested it with a majesty and sublimity which 
attests the divinity of its origin. For real democracy is simply the 
political expression of Christianity. 

Edmund Burke said of the great Declaration and its results that 
the effect was not less than would come from the introduction of a 
new planet into the solar system. It became the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by night to guide all oppressed peoples in their pil- 
grimage through the wilderness of despotism to the promised land of 
freedom and spiritual opportunity. 

American wars, for the most part, have been less selfish than 
wars in general. The second war for independence, that of 1812, 
sordid and seemingly indecisive as it was, was really for the freedom 
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of the seas and the right of expatriation. It started the movement 
which at last secured for every human being the right to select his 
own domicile and his own national allegiance. It also was a step 
toward the freedom of the seas. Against British press-gangs, West 
India buccaneers and Algerian pirates, our country struck the blow 
that made the wide ocean the common pathway of the nations. 

Even the Spanish war, brought on us by the “jingoes, the jobbers, 
and the journalists,” who are now seeking to embroil us with Mexico 
and Japan, resulted in independence to oppressed Cuba and the libera- 
tion of the Philippines from Spanish tyranny. And our pledge of self- 
rule to the Philippines will be finally fulfilled, for American promises 
are not mere “scraps of paper.” 

But it was in the Great War of 1914-18 that the United States 
at last gave the world the sublime example of a nation waving the 
sword in the knightly spirit of world service and not for military 
glory, political prestige or national aggrandisement. We fought, not 
for money indemnities nor territorial expansion, but simply for the 
international ideal of “making the world safe for democracy.” 

The same is as true of our diplomatic as of our military history. 
From John Jay to John Hay, from George Washington to Woodrow 
Wilson, America has been the world’s leader in putting conscience, 
rather than conquest for selfish interests, foremost in negotiations 
between the world powers. She has always silenced the claims of 
greed in the interest of justice. 

And what of to-day? Shall we abandon the noble tradition of 
true Americanism and its ideal of universal world service, at the 
ery of “America First!” uttered in the same selfish spirit as raised 
the sinister song of Deutschland Ueber Alles? Most of the cheap 
politicians who label themselves “100 per cent American” do not know 
what genuine Americanism is; they are simply belated disciples of the 
Prussian doctrine of the state, which wrecked the world in the wicked 
war through which we have just passed. 

“America First!” It is a splendid slogan if you translate it, 
America first in the world leadership toward liberty and in the unsel- 
fish service of all mankind. The vision in Isaiah of a “servant na- 
tion,” which finds its glory in carrying the salvation of Jehovah to 
the ends of the earth, is the gleam which America has been following 
for 145 years. May no petty oligarchy of party politicians dim for 
us the radiance of that dream! 

By the sacred seal of the great Declaration, we Americans are 
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pledged to continue the crusade for a world democracy. If we fail, 
there are rising new tempests of human passion between Europe and 
Asia, and on the shores of the Pacific, threatening a world catastrophe 
far more terrible than that of 1914. True Americanism demands 
that we be not last, but first of the peacemakers who shall frame 
a covenant, backed by our entire moral and material resources, which 
shall end the time of earthly strife in “the parliament of man, the fed- 
eration of the world.” The new internationalism is the only salvation 
of nationalism. 

There is one body which possesses the international mind; it is 
that invisible fellowship known as the Christian Church. It is the 
strongest tie that unites all mankind. Political programs may fail, 
the League of Nations may not succeed, but the “Communion of 
Saints” will abide and grow until all earth’s kingdoms become the 
Kingdom of Christ. It binds all believing souls in a brotherhood that 
knows no bounds of geography, race, nations, or caste. This “unity of 
the Spirit,” in spite of selfish politics, shall in God’s good time secure 
the “bond of peace.” 





CONCERNING THE CENSUS 


THREE censuses are recorded in the Bible. The first (Numbers 
1. 1-4) was commanded by God; the second (2 Chronicles 21. 1) was 
inspired by the devil; the third (Luke 2. 1) was decreed by Cesar. 
The United States, however, was the first civilized nation to provide 
for a periodic enumeration. The Constitution, adopted in 1789, 
provided for it, and the first census was taken in 1790. That of 1920 
is the fourteenth, whose final figures have just been announced in 1921. 

Ancient Israel was the first people to recognize the value of sta- 
tistics. The books of Numbers and Chronicles are largely taken up 
with names and numbers. Then was born the modern science of 
sociology. Indeed, statistical information is the foundation of induc- 
tive science. Moses was the forerunner of Darwin, Galton, Spencer. 
The census has worth for sociology, economics, politics, medicine, and 
religion. 

1. The census emphasizes the individual. We see population 
in the mass until a count reveals the units. This is still more true of 
the modern than of the ancient census. For then they did not count 
women and children. The fighting force of a nation was all that 
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was thought worth while. Jesus has put the crown of worth on 
womanhood and has put the child in the midst. 

This conception of the individual both exalts and humbles. 
Each man is one, but he is only one. The President and the pauper, 
the millionaire and the tramp, the fool and philosopher, the saint and 
the sinner, each only counts one. The census strips off all distinc- 
tions, learning, wealth, birth, rank, beauty, and leaves us all equal on 
the enumerator’s lists, even as we are before God. The census 
democratizes society. 

So do the great events of life glorify the individual life. We 
are “wrapped in the solitude of our own originality.” Birth and death 
banish distinctions; we are born and die alone. Marriage sets its 
seal on fundamental manhood and womanhood; it unites “this man” 
to “this woman,” not this gentleman, lady, prince, or queen. Thus 
God deals with us. He has one name for us all, “sinner,” but he has 
also “a new name” for each of us that comes by birth from above. 
Each of us is a separate thought of God. Even the hairs of our head 
are numbered. 

Of the population of the Holy City it is written, “The Lord shall 
count, when he writeth up his people, This man was born there.” The 
Church of God should be a true democracy where class and caste 
vanish before the majesty of simple manhood. 

2. The census also recognizes relationships. A record of 
heredity is made. While our personality is the prime fact, the govern- 
ment wants to know our parentage. The count recognizes no “blue 
blood,” all is red there, yet it is written, “They declared their pedi- 
gree.” There are few more important facts to be recorded this year 
than the racial origin of our citizenship with its fine challenge to 
service in Americanization. 

3. The census respects solidarity as well as individuality; there 
is a sensible socialism underlying it. Society is an organism. Moses 
numbered the people as a basis of taxation. The mob needs to be 
turned into an army, and counting is the first step. “We are one 
body and every one members one of another.” We may reject the 
political program of socialism, but every*Christian must say “Amen !” 
to its mottoes: “Each for all and all for each,” “From every one ac- 
cording to his ability and to every one according to his need.” The 
very taking of a census implies social solidarity. Only the good of the 
whole could justify society in asking such impertinent questions of 
each of us. 
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4. The census has a tragic side. In the census cf 1920 there 
are probably thirty million names not on the list ten years ago, and 
there are at least fifteen million counted this year who will not be 
alive in 1930. What pathetic memories came to us as we filled the 
blanks! Out of the darkness of the womb into the shadow of death 
goes the great procession. Not one man counted this time was in 
the first census. “So teach us to number our days that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 

5. The census has its limitations. It is said that “figures don’t 
lie,” but it is certain that figures do, for figures cannot tell all the 
truth of things. 

There is a certain impotence in mere numbers, though they may 
be the boast of worldly pride. David numbered Israel at the instiga- 
tion of Satan, and many a town brags of its growth in devilish conceit. 
Mere counting of noses cannot tell the real power of a church or a 
city. Gideon’s army was strongest when it was smallest. There is a 
dangerous “fatalism of the majority,” which Lord Bryce has described 
as a disease of democracy. God has not submitted the Ten Command- 
ments to a popular vote. Bigness is not greatness. 

Real worth cannot be tabulated. There is no mathematical 
formula for spiritual phenomena. “The Kingdom of God cometh 
not by observation,” nor by census reckoning. Who can measure 
faith, hope, and love? The test of numbers is not final in moral mat- 
ters. No earthly enumeration can figure out heavenly values. The 
census cannot report character. God has a record of his own. In that 
Golden Book, the “Lamb’s Book of Life,” is your name written 
there ? 

Our names may by accident be left out of the earthly census, 
but no accident can shut us out of the electing love of God. The 
Judgment Day shall announce the result of his electoral census. 





THE DIVINE-HUMAN BIBLE* 


Tuat preacher will have a better Bible whom the critical process 
has enabled to discriminate between the transient and permanent 
elements in sacred literature, between the Book and the divine revela- 





1In this article is continued the discussion of Biblical Criticism and Preaching, begun in the 
January-February issue of the Methodist Review. 
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tion which it incloses, for the preacher belongs to that same holy 
economy that produced the Bible. He is in the succession of patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles who spoke as they were wrought upon 
by the Holy Spirit. Revelation existed millenniums before Moses, 
David, Isaiah, or Paul, and it lived in their lives before they wrote 
a single word. It is a record of religious experiences of abiding 
moral and spiritual reality, which men won from contact with the 
living God. It is a concentration of the stored spiritual testimony 
of the race, found at its best in the holy fellowship we call the 
church, and in the church found at its highest in that Book in 
which the princes of the heavenly kingdom have left their record of 
what God did in and by them. The spiritual life is propagated by the 
personal witness, and the Bible contains that witness in its loftiest 
literary expression. It enables us to follow the divine Spirit in the 
spiritual evolution of the race. It is more than a text-book for 
the minister; it is a treasury of inexhaustible spiritual material. 
Revelation is divine; its record is human. The Bible is divine- 
human, like its Lord. As he wore the swaddling bands of a Jewish 
babe, was incarnate in human flesh, and grew in the stature and 
wisdom of a truly human development, so does the revelation of 
God embody itself in human speech, submit to the bondage of earthly 
form of thought and experience and grow with the growth of the 
race in its capacity to receive and reveal God. To deny the human 
element in the Bible is a sort of literary Docetism like that early and 
deadly heresy that rejected the humanity of Christ. Its outward form, 
like his, is subject to weariness, wasting, and death. In our holiest 
moments we must refuse to know either the eternal Word or the 
written Word after the flesh. We must affirm its humanness to go 
beyond it. We must, indeed, in deference to our understanding, come 
to the Bible as to any other book, but we can never leave it with that 
thought. It wears human and historical forms, and is not immune 
in that form to the limitations imposed by it, but is still most divine 
where most warmly human. For the supernatural ever works 
through and by the natural. All elements in the Bible are not of 
equal value for religious edification. The inclusion of the hare among 
ruminating animals in Leviticus, while not without its value as an 
object lesson of the Law of Holiness, is wholly without the moral cer- 
tainty or the spiritual authority of the beatitude, “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” The life in the human body 
has as truly created the hair upon the head as the brain within it, 
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but one can more easily dispense with the hair than with the brain. 
The medium of revelation being human is full of human defects and 
limitations. Human language can but imperfectly express the 
thought of the divine mind and the love of the divine heart. The 
Bible must also submit to the human process of translation and finally 
to the fallible interpretations of finite minds. Criticism may destroy 
many of the accidents; it cannot touch the substance of divine revela- 
tion. Not one of the staple tenets of religion is affected by its pro- 
cesses, but all are disengaged by it and disencumbered of their earthly 
dress. 

What authority, it may be asked, remains in a book in which it is 
admitted there may be possible errors and earthly imperfections? 
The answer is not far to seek: it has just that authority 
which it needs to do its work, and that is all the au- 
thority which the pulpit can appropriate or use. That which is 
truly divine in the Book, its religious content, is there, and not in 
our theory of it. Its authority does not consist in itself, but in 
the sort of response it awakens in the soul. This is the only cer- 
tainty that can carry conviction, the inward assurance created by the 
direct vision of truth. Revelation does not need authority; it con- 
fers it. Its messages are commands that are at home in the realm 
of motive and directly appeal to the will. That sermon is best which 
has this element of vision and immediacy and whose simple state- 
ment is its own best proof. The most drastic criticism which discovers 
multiplied errors in the Sacred Scriptures, when it meets the religious 
element in the Book is halted; in any effort to destroy the divine 
verity, it is as powerless as a sword to hack a sunbeam. The sort of 
infallibility claimed for the Bible on traditional theories does not 
make its religious worth. There is a fine phrase attributed to Car- 
dinal Baronius: “The Bible was given us, not to teach us how the 
heavens go, but to tell us how to go to heaven” (quoted in Guizot’s 
Meditations). The books of Samuel and of Chronicles differ widely 
in the number of shekels given by David to Araunah in payment for 
his oxen and the site of the temple (2 Sam. 24, 24; 1 Chron. 21. 
25). What does it matter? We are not specially interested in the 
quotations of live stock or the price of real estate in Jerusalem at that 
remote date. No question of duty or destiny hangs upon such facts, 
but there is eternal worth in the kingly protest of David, “I will not 
offer unto the Lord that which doth cost me nothing.” We must learn 
to respect the reserve of revelation, in that it does not furnish ready- 
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made answers for the questions raised by scientific or historical curi- 
osity. It has indeed immense value as a historical source; it does 
supply a wealth of information in a thousand different directions; but 
in such matters it is subject to the question of criticism and may be 
corrected by investigation. Its supreme worth, and that which vindi- 
cates its claim to inspiration, is that it is “able to make us wise unto 
salvation.” The locomotive headlight shows little of the landscape to 
the passengers, but it does light up the track before the engineer. 
Everything in Holy Scripture is subordinate to the divine revelation 
it incloses. Its history, archeology, geography, literature all have 
their interest to the Christian student, but he dare not rest his reli- 
gious hope on such things. The preacher cannot make this earthly 
element the subject of his sermons. His message is found in those 
moral and spiritual magnitudes which the book discloses, which have 
an absolute worth in themselves, constituting their authority to every 
moral being. Bones are necessary to the structure of a shad, and are 
immensely interesting to the student of anatomy, but only the sweet 
flesh is nourishing to a hungry man. The religious use of the Bible 
which finds in it the very Food of the soul must take precedence with 
the preacher of the scientific, historical, and even the fascinating 
literary study of the Book. 

Criticism has not only helped to define authority in this truly 
Protestant and spiritual sense, but it has also emphasized this author- 
itative element. That the historical books of the Old Testament are 
what is called pragmatic history has often been used by radical 
critics as an excuse for drawing inferences unfavorable to their 
veracity. That is for the most part pure assumption. The historic 
accuracy of many of the details of past history may lessen with the 
passing years, but its deeper truth will continue to grow with the 
growth of man’s moral sense and intellectual insight. Contemporary 
chroniclers may have fewer errors in fact, but they must yield in 
value to fuller vision of the philosophic mind which constructs history 
out of facts. When we see in the Old Testament the culminating 
religious consciousness of Israel, reading all its past in the moral 
light of the prophetic teaching and legal discipline, gathering in one 
sheaf its songs, traditions, laws, and literature, and illuminating and 
interpreting all these by the radiant glory of its highest spiritual 
achievement, it gains new life and value. The inspiration passes back 
of the book into the history itself. “Thus said the Lord” yields in 
significance to “Thus did the Lord.” God, and not man, is seen to 
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be the supreme actor in the affairs of this world. This point of view 
is of infinite value to the preacher. His duty is to proclaim that the 
religious view of the world is as valid as the scientific view, and in 
the end immeasurably more true, because inclosing more of the facts 
of life. Pragmatic, or, as Father Tyrrell calls it, prophetic history 
(Through Scylla and Charybdis, chap. ix), is truest to the deep heart 
of things. He who can see in the stories of Balaam’s ass and of 
Jonah and the fish nothing but queer natural history has missed 
the meaning of the gracious message. Just because the Hebrew mind 
saw truth concretely and expressed it in symbols rather than propo- 
sitions, it was fitted to be the medium to convey the truths of life 
and conduct, even as the Greek intellect with its love of abstractions 
was adapted to be the vehicle of scientific statement. The minister 
must learn to interpret Holy Scripture along the line of its own 
genius, and not allow its truth to be dominated or manipulated by 
the dogmatic passion for propositional truth. Even those prescientific 
answers of cosmogonic questions found in the first chapters of Genesis 
reveal the relation of God to his world as it could never be discovered 
in the laboratory or the observatory. These are the “truths that 
perish never.” 

It is this selective skill of the artistic and poetic mind that 
gives a higher value of what may be called symbolic history than 
is possessed by the work of the most realistic reporter. The story 
of the Fall of Man is an example. That somewhere in the dawn of 
history, with the awakening of the moral sense, man missed the 
path to divine fellowship is a part of the consciousness of the race 
told in all prehistoric traditions. But if we possessed the absolutely 
true details of that primitive triumph of flesh over spirit, it could 
not have this psychological truth and appeal found in the biblical 
story of the garden, the trees, the fruit, and the fall. Any analysis 
of the process of temptation in our own lives will respond to the ideal 
veracity of the scriptural symbolism. 

And so the Bible becomes not apart from, but one with all God’s 
dealings with the world. We no longer see his only revealing act in 
the dictation of a book. Revelation is not confined to Hebrew chan- 
nels, although it was there that its rushing tides made deepest grooves 
in the rocks of time. It has served its purpose when it has given us its 
own vision of the iiving God. The preacher, to make this use of the 
sacred Book, must have caught its spirit and come to see all history, 
nature, and life as revelation. 
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I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream, 

Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through love and thought, through power and dream. 


Its authority is pedagogic; it will succeed so far as it teaches men 
to look beyond itself and causes them to ery, “Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves” (John 4. 42). 

It cannot be too often insisted upon that reality does not depend 
upon our construction of it. Facts are facts, and are not made or 
unmade by science. The stars shine on the same, even if astrology has 
given place to astronomy ; their brightness does not depend upon any 
theory of their motion or their influence. The rings of Saturn are as 
gloridus as ever, even if disintegrating criticism should show them 
to be composed of meteorites. That which is truly divine in the Bible 
is just the part which criticism cannot disturb, and its sacredness is 
the more surely attested by that very fact. There is a deep in the 
Holy Scriptures which speaks to the deep in the heart of man, and 
the diapason of its majestic music will speak all the more clearly 
when we no longer allow our ears to be distracted by the washing of 
the ripple on the surface or the cry of the lonely seabird above the 
waves. Practical ends survive the shock of changed doctrine. Bread 
will continue to nourish even when bacteriology has developed a new 
theory of yeast. Doubtless an age that knows chemistry will produce 
better bread than the age of scientific ignorance. Now the preacher is 
a dispenser of the bread of life rather than a chemist that inquires 
into its scientific structure. He ought to be the ldtter, if possible, but 
the former is his chief business. 





THERE is a very interesting parallelism between the miracles of 
Elijah and Elisha, his successor. The latter, however, is less stern 
and more social than his spiritual father, and possibly one can dis- 
cern a more evangelical note in the interpretation of his life work. 
Yet even his brief biography contains bits of barbarism with little 
value for modern edification, save as they reveal the vast ethical ad- 
vance that Divine Revelation has at last wrought. Such is the 
ghastly tale of the she-bears slaying the irreverent lads that mocked 
the prophet of God. The three typical studies which follow, how- 
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ever, are full of the eternal values, which no lapse of time can change 
or destroy. 
THE GospeL or Toucn 

The touching domestic tragedy of the death of the Shunammite’s 
son and its triumphant sequel of restored life through the touch of 
Elisha, the prophet, is a lesson of the saving power of a consecrated 
personality (2 Kings 4. 25-37). Nothing helps life like life. Men 
are not saved by intellectual abstractions, but by contact with personal 
and living forces. All truth is a barren and fruitless ideality until it 
is made flesh in the throbbing tissues of living men and women. 

The lady of Shunem had long before learned the blessing wrought 
in the home by the holy presence of a man of God. At her request 
her husband had built an addition to their house, a prophet’s chamber, 
where the tired itinerant could rest on his long journeys across the 
scorching plains. Jehovah had honored their care for his servant by 
canceling the curse of childlessness and giving them a son to be the 
joy of their advancing years. And now the happy, hospitable home is 
in the depths of distress. The delightful domestic idy! has turned 
into terrible tragedy. The same sun, from which their friendly roof 
has so often sheltered the seer, has struck with swift death the son of 
their, love. The sorrowing mother in her despair can appeal only to 
the man of God, whose presence in the home had been benediction and 
whose word had brought from Jehovah the blessing of the boy who 
now lies cold in death. There is a splendid audacity in the words with 
which the mother protests against what seems an outrage of Provi- 
dence: “Did I desire a son of my lord? Did I not say, Do not de- 
ceive me?’ And yet there was great trust in the heart back of the 
rebellious speech; she refuses to deal with the time-serving, merce- 
nary Gehazi, no healing influence flows from his shallow soul, and she 
falls at the feet of the prophet, crying, “As Jehovah liveth, and as 
my soul liveth, I will not leave thee.” The spirit of Elijah’s God 
rests on Elisha; he has become one of those sheltering lives to whose 
shadow of sympathy and magnetic energy the weak and helpless 
instinctively flee for succor. “A man shall be a hiding place from the 
wind.” 

As there is no life-giving power in abstract principles, apart 
from their concrete embodiment in vivid personality, neither is there 
saving strength in pious institutions apart from life. The staff of 
Elisha was the symbol of his power. In his hands it had smote the 
Jordan and divided its waters ; but the staff is without saving strength 
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apart from the prophetic presence. Nothing is more futile than 
to trust in forms and external observances as a means of salvation. 
The machinery of religion is utterly inefficient for the world’s redemp- 
tion; the spirit of the living creature must get into the wheels. 
There is no sacramental grace apart from the creative energy of the 
Holy Spirit. The religion of ritual cannot redeem the race. The 
inert staff of ceremony is everywhere being laid across the face of a 
dead world, and there is “neither voice nor hearing.” We multiply 
mechanical appliances for the salvation of souls, and “the child is 
not awaked.” 

The defeat and despair, unrelieved by futile forms, is turned 
into triumph by the power of personality. First, the prophet lifts 
up his life by prayer for the transforming touch of God, and then, eyes 
to eyes, mouth to mouth, and palm to palm, he lends his life to the 
lifeless frame of the child; and the eyes that had touched the prophet’s 
eyes open in the wonderment of new life, and the lips that had felt 
the pressure of his prayerful lips answer a mother’s rapture of kisses, 
and the hands that learned life from the holy hands of the prophet 
are clasped about the neck of the grateful Shunammite. 

“Jesus put forth his hand and touched him;” and the touch of 
love is still the cure for the leprosy of sin. A brilliant preacher re- 
cently defined religion as “the personal influence of God.” So it is, 
but it is far more than that; it is also the personal influence of God- 
filled men and women. “Ye shall receive power” and “ye shall ‘be 
witnesses,” are the divine and human side of the great evangel. 


Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of thy tone; 

As thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O, fill me with thy fullness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, thy praise to show. 


Tue Simpuicity or SALVATION 


There is always some counterpoise to prosperity. Naaman, the 
Syrian, was superficially a most successful man; he had rank, fame, 
honor, wealth—but “he was a leper.” The little captive maid in his 
household, who, in her slavery to a pagan prince, still held fealty to 
the God of her fathers, was far more fortunate than her heathen mas- 
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ter (2 Kings 5. 1-14). And so out of her poverty she brought to 
the unhappy home of luxury and power the grace of a gift which all 
its wealth could not win. For the best blessings of God are free; they 
are not listed in the market reports nor tagged with a price mark. 
Such is the simplicity of salvation. 

It was a pompous procession that made its way from Damascus 
to Samaria. Doubtless the Syrian king and his afflicted captain hoped 
to command by splendor of equipment and rich largess the attention 
and service of the prophet of Jehovah. But Elisha is not dazzled by 
this display of proud opulence. The glittering retinue of the leprous 
lord receives but scant courtesy from the man who stands constantly in 
the awful presence of the living God. It would be wrong for us to 
interpret this seemingly cavalier treatment of the noble suppliant as 
egotistic reserve or an assumption of superiority; it is rather the self- 
effacement of the humble servant of Jehovah, who will keep himself 
out of sight and thus magnify the saving power of God alone. He will 
have Naaman learn that both of them, prophet and peer alike, are 
nothing in the presence of the one great God in whose hands alone is 
the power of healing. 

If only this thing of being saved were more elaborate! If only 
God would flatter our human vanity by putting merit in mundane 
mechanism, and giving the glory due to his grace to our earthly 
effort! It would have been vastly fine, fitting the rank of the seeker 
and in keeping with the splendor of his cavalcade, if only the prophet 
would go through the forms of priestly ceremonial and give a dramatic 
exhibition of thaumaturgic skill. The simplicity of the gospel is still 
set aside by the modern paganism which seeks salvation through sacra- 
mental symbols rather than by the obedience of faith. No magic of 
waved hands, no charm of graceful gesture, no incantations of cere- 
mony can cleanse our leprosy of sin; it is “not of works lest any 
man should boast.” Our earthly streams of culture and ethical effort 
often flow to our blinded eyes more crystalline in their clear beauty 
than the turbid, tortuous Jordan of the divine appointment, but they 
cannot purge the foul leprosy of our lives. 

When we magnify thus the grace of God in salvation, we do not 
thereby undervalue natural goodness. There were noble things in the 
nature of Naaman, and his natural nobility of character put him in 
the path of healing. It is significant of his native worth that he had 
won the affections of those who served him. Not only the little 
Hebrew maid in his Damascus palace, but his attendants at the 
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prophet’s humble door delight to help him in the road to a true and 
simple trust. There is nothing finer anywhere than their plea: “My 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, wouldst thou 
not have done it? How much rather, then, when he saith to thee, 
Wash and be clean?” The childlike hearts of humble folk frequently 
find the road to the gates of grace when they are closed to the sophis- 
ticated vision of the great and proud. Well for the nobler leper that 
he lets himself be led by the hand of a little child and the voice of 
faithful servants to the fountain where his flesh, corroded with the 
rotting touch of leprosy, turns again to the infantile freshness and 
sweetness of his boyhood health. So shall the simple trust of the 
childlike heart evermore bring us back to the moral health of the little 
child. ‘ 

The offense of the cross is not ceased ; it still refuses to flatter our 
self-righteousness of human means, and it continues to exalt the sov- 
ereignty of God in salvation. We dare not make man’s goodness the 
rival of the divine sacrifice as a means of redemption. All holy 
souls who have found cleansing in the blood of the Lamb join in con- 
fessing : 

Nothing in my hand I bring; 
Simply to thy cross I cling; 
Naked, come to thee for dress; 
Helpless, look to thee for grace; 


Foul, I to the fountain fly; 
Wash me, Saviour, or I die! 


Our HEAVENLY HELPERS 


The spiritual man is one who has annexed the unseen universe to 
his domain. Where the natural man sees only clouds, he beholds the 
chariots of the eternal ; where others feel and hear the rushing winds, 
he realizes the charge of celestial cavalry. All high souls have pos- 
sessed a keen consciousness of these invisible allies, our heavenly 
helpers (2 Kings 6. 8-23). When others simply saw a dove, Jesus felt 
the breath of the Holy Spirit; where others said, “It thundered,” 
he heard his Father’s voice. Our modern Sadduceeism is too ready to 
deny or rationalize the visions of a Luther or George Fox. The 
coarse vulgarities of tricky mediums and the ridiculous antics of 
tipsy tables have induced too many of us to close those divine doors 
through which the angelic armies march to our succor. We allow our- 
selves to be stampeded by supercilious denials of the supernatural. 
The Christianity of our age greatly needs the unsealed vision which 
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will give us a glimpse of the heavenly hierarchy, and reinforce our 
failing courage with assurance of unséen allies. 

Terrible is the tyranny of the senses which enslaves the natural 
man. In the gray dawn of every morning it is easy enough to see our 
earthly enemies. The servant of Elisha is a type of the majority, who 
have eyes to behold only the embattled hosts of wrong. In the presence 
of organized vice, of social injustice, of evil intrenched in custom and 
human selfishness, many, very many, weak souls cry out in their dis- 
may, “Alas, my master, what shall we do?” We are prone to pessim- 
ism when we use only our fleshly vision in making the inventory 
of moral forces. From the standpoint of the senses there is no trouble 
in ciphering out an overwhelming majority for the devil. There is a 
craven cowardice caused by the current of custom, a panic of popu- 
larity silencing the voice of private conscience, and a petty poltroonery 
of public opinion which paralyzes the faithful few who still timidly 
grasp the skirts of right. We constantly need the assurance of the 
prophetic voice, “Fear not; they that are with us are more than they 
that are with them.” 

One of the great titles given to the God of Israel is Jehovah 
Sabaoth, the Lord of hosts. He is conceived as the captain of a multi- 
tude of unseen soldiery filling with its files of serried strength all the 
depths of space. The forces of nature are conceived as the armament 
of these hosts of God. Winds are their steeds, clouds their chariots, 
and lightnings their drawn and flashing swords. This sublime con- 
ception of Holy Scripture warrants every good man in claiming 
alliance with all the powers of the visible universe as well as with the 
unseen company of celestial soldiers. “They fought from heaven, 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 


Even so doth God protect us, if we be 
Virtuous and wise. Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave and power and Deity. 


All the energies of the universe are in league with right. “Fire and 
hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling his word” are but the 
arsenal of the angelic armies. And so the wise Wordsworth, in still 
another great sonnet, assures the captive chieftain : 


Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 

Powers that will work for thee—air, earth, and skies; 
There's not a breathing of the common wind 

That wil] forget thee; thou hast great allies, 
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Against the mocking of man faith dares to set the might of God, and 
against the embattled forces *of wrong we only need to call the 
angels in.: 

This invisibility of our heavenly helpers is at once the strength 
and weakness of the holy cause. The seeming unreality of spiritual 
facts gives a reckless courage to the enemies of right. Men say and 
do things against God and his truth which they would not dare to 
do or say with eyes opened to see the shining ranks of seraphim. 
Yet this is also the security of the righteous cause. Its enemies can 
never discover its real sources of strength. The carnal weapons of 
sin and selfishness are impotent against the unseen power of spiritual 
personalities. One might as well send a battleship with fourteen-inch 
guns to stop the blowing of the west wind and check the coming of 
the springtime, as for all the powers of earthly evil to check the onward 
march of truth and right. God still, as when Elisha prayed, will 
send the double miracle, the opened eyes which shall reassure his 
faint-hearted followers, and the blind delusion which shall confuse 
the purposes and plans of his enemy and ours. “They shall be 
ashamed and confounded, all of them; but Israel shall be saved in the 
Lord with an everlasting salvation; ye shall never be ashamed nor 
confounded, world without end.” 


Dereat THROUGH DRUNKENNESS 


(Now that the Eighteenth Amendment is in force, shall preachers 
cease to preach temperance sermons? By no means; for the opponents 
of prohibition are active in the most vicious propaganda they have 
ever promoted. It is not enough to urge the enforcement of law as 
a patriotic duty; we must persist in publicity for the cause of tem- 
perance, not only on moral and religious grounds, but in the interest 
of industrial efficiency and national strength. Hence, there is here- 
with included in the House of the Interpreter a study of an ancient 
historical incident which has meanings for our age.) 

IsarAH, of Jerusalem, describes the demon of drink as a “cart 
rope iniquity,” which drags after it every description of public and 
private doom. In terrific hyperbole he asserts the ravages wrought by 
this vice to be so terrible as to necessitate larger accommodations in 
hell. The fifth chapter of Isaiah is one of the most tremendous 
temperance documents ever issued. The crusade against this accursed 
traffic is as old as human history. Alcohol has always been recognized 
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by true statesmanship as the assassin of nations. In the twentieth 
chapter of the first book of Kings is a striking story of how drunken- 
ness Jost the day for a mighty invading army which held an almost 
assured victory in its hands. 

The forces led by Ben-hadad of Syria were overwhelmingly 
superior to the strength of the army of Israel. With him were 
associated thirty-two feudatory princes and their allied armies. 
Triumph seemed certain. Ahab, commonly courageous, is so com- 
pletely cowed as to consent to degrading conditions of peace. Flushed 
with insolent pride, the invading conqueror raises the terms of sur- 
render beyond all measure of endurance. At last the worm turns; 
Ahab and his people will yield no farther, and are compelled by 
decent personal and national self-respect to accept the unequal com- 
bat. Ben-hadad and his thirty-two royal generals proceed to celebrate 
their victory in advance by a drinking bout in the pitched pavilions 
of war. That hour of debauchery decided the doom of the day. 
The thirty-three royal revelers are no match in generalship for Ahab 
and his little band, led by the flower of the youth of Samaria, who 
utterly rout the invading hosts in the name of the God of Israel. 

First among the forces which led to this marvelous deliverance was 
the confident counsel of a prophet of Jehovah. The truest defense of 
any state is in these strong spokesmen for God who bring against 
the visible strength of wrong the unseen might of the divine righteous- 
ness. More than all armaments of war the brave souls of God’s 
witnesses are the bulwarks of a nation. Was this nameless prophet 
justified in tendering his advice at this crisis? By what right does 
a preacher proclaim a political opinion? When shall we learn that 
our religion must be applied or it is denied? It is more than a system 
of spiritual truth; it must be a social service. The wicked world 
despises with good reason a religion that sings “Rescue the perishing” 
within holy walls and calmly lets the souls and bodies of men be 
sucked hellward by the whirlpools of organized vice. The need of 
every age is the insistent prophetic voice with its calm confidence in 
right and its courageous counsel in the crisis of a nation’s need. 

Second in the sources of succor in this emergency was a body of 
drilled and disciplined youth who led the van of the attack on the 
drunken host. Intemperance thus far has been triumphant in its 
inroads upon society. The men of the past have failed to stay its 
awful progress; the people of the present seem too cowardly of con- 
science and too weak of will to destroy this destructive dragon; it is 
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to the young that we must commit the stainless flag of temperance if 
we are to make a clean sweep of this defiant enemy of God and de- 
stroyer of the souls of men. God gives us in every new generation a 
fresh chance to save the world. The senseless vices which now breed 
crime and disorder in society, poison the fountains of political power, 
and defy the militant armies of our Christ, will be put to disgraceful 
and total rout when confronted with a sober and serious youth, trained 
to love of goodness and loyalty to God. 

“America First!” is the selfish slogan of some cheap politicians, 
who have. not the faintest conception of what real Americanism is. 
America will be first, not only in moral strength but in economic 
efficiency, when she has eliminated the vices which have sapped the 
vital energy of mankind again and again in the past. The sanest 
minds in England and Europe are beginning to realize this truth. 

In the gallery of the Luxembourg at Paris hangs one of the great 
modern paintings of the world—Couture’s “Grandeur and Decadence 
of the Romans.” It is a picture of a lordly hall whose every line is 
typical of that solemn magnificence which marked the primitive Latin 
character. About the walls stand the stately statues of the heroic 
ancestors of the house, the stern, strong men who laid the founda- 
tions of the Roman republic. But the body of the hall is filled with a 
host of banqueters, their descendants, engaged in the wildest license 
of riot and revelry. One young scapegrace in his mad folly is seen 
trying to press a glass of wine to the marble lips of the statue of his 
grandfather. The picture is a parable of the common peril of all 
civilizations. The real enemies of a nation are not its foreign foes 
but its social sins. The real rescue must come from inspired, prophetic 
leadership and the training of its youth for worthy citizenship. 





FROM THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOOKWORM 


Booxs should be storage batteries, vehicles of power. But alas! most 
of them are “dead” the day they leave the printer’s shop, and the 
majority of those who have some “charge” at that time have to be 
discarded soon after, usually without hope of resurrection in a second 
edition “revised and corrected.” “To make a book is less than nothing 
if the book does not remake people,” said a witty Italian poet, 
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A few books survive: centuries cannot extinguish their fire; nay, the 
power of some increases through the ages: the “charge” had been inex- 
haustible. 

Of the hundreds of books that I have picked up for amusement, 
instruction, and inspiration not more than a dozen have really “remade” 
me, being either like the fire that heats the iron to a red-hot glow or 
like the hammer that pounds it into shape over the anvil. Among them, 
five represent the mileposts of my inner life, each one marking at one 
time an end and a beginning. 

1. As far back as I can remember I was impressed by the miseries of 
human life, although I was deprived of nothing that contributes to our 
happiness. What is man in this crushing immensity of the universe? 
What is life? why is it given to us if a curse, why is it taken from 
us if a blessing? These eternal riddles that not even my faith in God 
could solve weighed heavily upon my adolescent mind. My despair found 
in Giacomo Leopardi, the sublime poet of pessimism, a matchless expres- 
sion. I mourned with him over the cruel untimely death of Silvia, who 
passed away before winter without seeing the springtime of her life; 
like the Shepherd wandering in Asia I asked, under the clear nightly 
sky, “What doest thou, Moon in the sky? Tell me, what doest thou, O 
silent Moon?” and like the poet seated on the hill top, I would dream of 
the infinite and feel, with keen delight, my soul drowning itself in the 
endless immensity of space. 

2. Shakespeare’s Hamlet put an end to my longing for the peace and 
silence of Nirvana. It is sometimes claimed that Hamlet was a man 
of decision and action simulating insanity; but to me, when I saw the 
play on the stage, he impersonated the passive inertia resulting from 
doubt. He made me realize the futility of my melancholic despair; I 
awoke from my dreams, shuddering at the thought of the wasted life 
that lay before me if its motto were to be, as in the past, the pernicious 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” I ceased to prefer the peace of 
the grave to the battle of life; “To be or not to be” was answered affirma- 
tively, and the specter of suicide haunted me no more. 

2. I had found energy, but I had no aim in life. The Sermon on the 
Mount gave me my task: service based on character. Of all possible 
professions, the Christian ministry seemed to me the noblest and most 
exacting of all. I felt called to it and obeyed. The terrific tragedy that 
in Ibsen’s Brand follows such a decision as I had made, only strengthened 
my determination. That titanic Brand, who (clinging with iron will to 
his firm resolve to do God’s will whatever the consequences may be) 
sacrifices his career, permits the death of his only child, breaks the heart 
of his wife and lastly perishes, forsaken of all, in the avalanche, chal- 
lenged my youthful enthusiasm for a heroic task: per aspera ad astra. 

4. Then came the happy years of theological preparation. With 
naive optimism I expected to find in theology and metaphysics the 
solution of the riddles of the universe. But it did not take me very long 
to see that those admirable logical systems of philosophy were mere 
castles in the air, and their architects (like Socrates, in the caustic but 
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undeserved caricature of Aristophanes) were sitting on clouds without 
knowing it. 

Is it not a common fault of Darwinism (d@ Ja Haeckel) and the usual 
doctrinal expositions that their authors know too much? While the first 
seem to have witnessed the birth of the primeval living cell and have 
enjoyed the personal acquaintance with Mr. Pithecanthropus Erectus, the 
latter can remember when breath was blown into the nostrils of a 
statue of clay. 

My disappointment was compensated by the discovery of the Evolu- 
tion Créatrice of Henry Bergson. In its marvelous pages the beauty 
of the French fascinated me just as much as the novelty, lucidity, and 
triumphant vitality of his thought. Reason’s realm is solidity, its tri- 
umph, in geometry; only intuition can grasp mobility; while intuition 
follows the direction of life, reason goes in the opposite direction and is 
regulated on the movement of matter (p. 289). “The history of philosophy 
shows how impossible it is to insert reality into those ready-to-wear 
suits called concepts, and how necessary it is to make each suit to order” 
(page 52, abridged). 

5. Another discovery: The Book of Job. I labored through its diffi- 
cult Hebrew, I struggled with those sections that have come down to 
us hopelessly corrupt, I waded through German scholarship ad hoc, being 
amply compensated by the thrilling joy of finding myself in it: 

my Leopardian contempt of life in the doleful elegy of chapter three; 

my Hamletic incertitude in the futile debate between Job and his 
friends, a duel between truth and dogma where neither peace nor victory 
is possible: 


Oh East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


unreserved acceptance of the stern duties of self-control and self- 
sacrifice (without Brand’s grim harshness and severity) in chapter thirty- 
one; 

and, lastly, victorious intuition showing to Job God’s love at work 
in the world (after all efforts of reason to solve the problem of theodicy 
have failed) in chapter thirty-nine: 


O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill—Tennyson. 


These books do I especially cherish as true and faithful friends. Their 
company is to me Rabindranath Tagore’s Heaven of Freedom, 


Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free ; ; 

Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depths of truth; ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection ; 


Where the mind is led forward by Thee into everwidening thought and action. 
R. H. Pt. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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PREACHING AND PAGANISM 


Tue Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching at Yale University 
has commanded the services of a dazzling array of brilliant minds. 
It has become the expression of the moral enthusiasm and the spiritual 
insight of men whose passion for reality gave far-flung power to their 
words. 

It is not too much to say that no volume of the whole series is char- 
acterized by greater mental power and ethical insight and spiritual under- 
standing than Professor Albert Parker Fitch’s Preaching and Paganism, 
delivered in the university year 1919-1920. Professor Fitch holds the 
Chair of History of Religion in Amherst College. Other writing from 
his pen has revealed his capacity for swift and sudden sword-play, the 
flash of his darting insight, the wealth of his erudition, the richness of 
sympathy with which he approaches every contemporary current of 
thought, and the high and passionate seriousness which turns the scholar, 
the thinker, and the essayist into the prophet. 

Preaching and Paganism represents the profoundest insights of Dr. 
Fitch’s mind. It is a masterpiece of keen and incisive diagnosis. It is 
a living word about the eternal meanings of religion. Probably no book 
about religion published in America within the last dozen years touches it 
in significance. The man with a broad-church mind, with certain definite 
high-church sympathies, with a fresh and glowing sense of the evangel, 
and with a hearty appreciation of all those flowers of mind and spirit 
which grow in gardens consecrated by no ecclesiastical benediction, speaks 
in the whole volume. And in it religion as moral discipline and moral 
and spiritual deliverance speaks with a note of noble mastery. Professor 
Fitch is at home in every type of modern mind. He is at home in the 
past of human thinking and human striving. He speaks to the age with 
the ages as the background of his thought. The secret of a renaissance 
of evangelical religion is in this book, and it is the rebirth of an evangel 
enriched and humanized and passed forth in the glory of a noble and 
adequate worship. 

To be sure one disagrees with Professor Fitch once and again; that 
is the price he pays for saying such vigorously brilliant things about 
a thousand subjects. But the whole movement of the book is like the 
ample forward sweeps of a great river, and this river is bringing the 
richness of wide lying hills and valleys to the City of God. 

Detroit, Michigan. Lynn Harotp Hoveu. 





THE FETISH OF “ORDERS” 


On re-reading in the January-February number of the Review the 
article by Dr. Tucker and the communication by Dr. Faulkner, I was 
moved to take a little look into church history for myself, especially 
concerning the distinctions between the laity and the clergy and the basis 
for the reputed “historic Episcopate.” On looking up the resources of 
my own library on the subject I found that practically all the writers 
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whose books were on my shelves were devotees and defenders of the 
idea of an historic episcopate. I thought, therefore, that I would go 
back of these defenders of “orders” in the ministry and see if the idea 
of the historic episcopate and the doctrine of “orders” were really a 
New Testament conception. Accordingly I took my exhaustive concord- 
ance, determined to devote a morning to a study and analysis of the 
scriptural basis for them. I, as a loyal Methodist preacher, had taken 
the matter of two orders and an office as certainly scriptural in basis 
at least. But now I would see for myself and examine the New Testa- 
ment basis for these traditions of the Christian Church. I expected, 
of course, a considerable array of facts and scripture to furnish a sub- 
stantial basis for these ideas of church organization and government. 

What was my surprise, when, on running my eye over the concorda- 
ance for the words bishop, deacon, and elder, to discover that it was not 
a morning’s work, but merely the work of a few minutes to exhaust the 
concordance on these terms. They appear scarcely more than a dozen 
times where their reference is unequivocal. It is not to be imagined for 
a minute that I thimk the references in which these words appear are 
all the Scripture which may be cited in support of the notion of orders 
in the ministry, nor even of the so-called historic episcopate, but these 
are the only occurrences of the terms upon which the theory of minis- 
terial orders is built. 

To save the reader’s time I will quote the ten or twelve passages in 
which the words are used as referring to church organization. They are 
as follows: 


Phil. 1.1: “Paul and Timothy, servants of Christ Jesus, to all the saints 

in om Jesus that are ot Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.” 
. 3. 1, 2, 8, 10, 12, 13: “If a man seeketh the office of a bishop, he 
oan a "good ae The bishop ... must be Without reproach,” etc. 
“Deacons in like manner must be grave,” etc. “And let these also first 
yroved ; then let them serve as deacons, if they be blameless.” “Let deacons 
hesbands of one wife.” “For they that have served well as deacons gain 

- themselves a good standing,” etc. 

Tim. 5. 17, 19: “Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honor,” ete. “Against an elder receive not an accusation, except at 
the mouth of two or three witnesses.’ 

Titus 1. 5, 7: “For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest 
set in order the things that were wanting, and apeetet elders in every city, as 
I gave thee charge.” “For the bishop must be eless,”’ etc. 
- 1 , Pet. 5. 1: “The elders therefore among you I exhort, who am a fellow- 
elder.” 


With these passages before us we may notice several significant 
things: 

First, deacons, elders, and bishops were all officers in local churches. 
It does not appear that they were anything but laymen as we understand 
the term. None of them as such, that is, by virtue of their office, had 
supervision or authority outside of the local organization. 

Second, elders and bishops seem to have been one and the same 
thing. The terms are interchangeable, while deacon seems to be dis- 
tinct from the others, but of very indefinite signification. Certainly there 
is nothing here to warrant the separation of the two into distinct orders. 
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Third, they were not clergymen in the modern or accepied sense of 
the term. The distinction between the sacred and the secular had not 
yet been projected upon the world, nor were there any distinctions between 
lay and clerical functions in the church. 

In addition to these particular observations it may be noted that, 
so far as the New Testament is concerned, it knew absolutely nothing of 
the episcopate as a clerical order. It is a fiction, the outgrowth and 
development of the traditions of centuries, culminating in the paganized 
forms of the Roman Catholic Church. We Methodist Episcopalians inher- 
ited the idea from Romanism, through Anglicanism. 

Lastly, as Dr. Faulkner has so clearly pointed out, the “Historic 
Episcopate,” instead of being a basis of the organic unity of Christen- 
dom, is the insurmountable barrier between Romanist and Anglican, 
and it is that which divides us dissenters from both. There is no hope 
of organic union except on the basis of a democratized church in which 
the layman is restored to the privileges from which he has been excluded 
these centuries by the unwarranted and unscriptural assumptions of a 
so-called reverend clergy. It is high time for Methodism to have done 
with aping aristocratic Anglicanism, as well as hierarchical and pagan. 
Romanism. The general superintendency has approved itself to the 
church as an efficient and effective form of church organization, but 
the episcopate is an unscriptural inheritance from Romanism that should 
be relegated to the scrap heap along with papal infallibility and all the 
rest of our Romish inheritance. What the church needs to-day is a democ- 
racy of privilege, power, and responsibility. Let us begin by admitting the 
laymen to the Annual Conferences and then go on unto perfection like 
good Methodists, by abandoning the fetish of “Orders” and calling our 
laymen into all the offices for which they, or any of them, show ability 
and leadership, including the General Superintendency. 

Van Wert, Ohio. DanreL McGurk. 





THE GREATEST THEOLOGIAN SINCE HODGE 


WovuLp you allow me a few lines to speak of an eminent member of 
a sister church, who was at the same time an eminent servant of our 
common Christianity, Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield, who has just passed 
away at the too early age of sixty-nine, after thirty-four years in the 
systematic theology chair in Princeton. He kept producing to the very 
last, his intellectual vigor as keen as ever. Three men have bridged the 
years 1822-1921 in one chair in that famous seminary: Charles Hodge, who, 
however, did not take up systematic theology with his biblical department 
till 1840; his son Archibald A. Hodge; and their pupil, B. B. Warfield— 
the three most celebrated teachers of the Reformed theology in America, 
if not in the world. We often joke at Princeton’s conservatism; but it 
must be remembered that outside of the Five Points, and the one doctrine 
of Christian Perfection or Perfect Love, these men represented the dearest 
convictions of our Methodist fathers. On fundamental Christianity they 
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stood with us, and it would be a singular evolution if the very “liberal” 
trend of present-day thinking should end by making Princeton the bul- 
wark of the faith our fathers lived and died for. 

Dr. Warfield was at home in German, French, and Dutch theology, 
and thus knew all the “advanced” thinkers, but knowing them knew 
also much more, and thus remained faithful to the faith of Christ and 
Paul, as he understood it. Besides a world-wide reputation in systematic 
theology, he was an expert in Greek New Testament criticism and text, 
and a thorough student of church history, on which he has written with 
scholarly enthusiasm. He was also a poet, a fine preacher, a man of kind, 
courteous, and beautiful spirit, and those who knew him well will recall 
his devotion to his invalid wife, who went before him into the Better 
Land. His brother was president of Lafayette College, and is now 
President of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





SERMONS AS READING MATTER FOR PREACHERS 


Wirtnovt a doubt the minister who fails to familiarize himself with 
the sermonic literature of his own and other generations is neglecting one 
of the most helpful means for the increasing of his power as a preacher of 
the living Word. I have been told how, about a quarter of a century ago, 
the faculty of a certain smal! theological seminary used to reiterate the 
advice that their students should under no circumstances read sermons 
because contact with the homiletical productions of other men would 
interfere with their own originality. Before paying my respects to this 
objection I shall discuss the question from the affirmative point of view. 

I need not, I believe, advance any arguments in behalf of the idea 
that the preacher should be a reading man. Not every man of wide reading 
makes a good preacher. But, on the other hand, the man who can without 
ooth intensive and extensive reading prepare a hundred vital, helpful 
discourses a year is a genius in no small way. I do not claim that this 
type of an effective preacher does not exist, but I have yet to meet its 
first representative. No one can deny that the great source of sermonic 
material is life itself. The spiritual needs of a people furnish a real 
pastor the basis of most of his sermons. But the man who does not sup- 
plement his own experience with that recorded upon the pages of good 
books lives a life of little horizons and circumscribed interests. In gen- 
eral it is true that an empty library means an empty mind. As Charles 
E. Jefferson has sententiously said: “The largest reservoir in time becomes 
empty if a constant stream flows out, and no compensating stream flows 
in.” He who does not read is dooming himself, and also his congregation, 
to travel the same beaten path Sunday after Sunday. 

It might be sufficient to say that sermons should be read for exactly the 
same reasons that might be given for the perusal of any other good litera- 
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ture. It was Washington Gladden who wisely observed: “I maintain that 
good sermons may be and ought to be good literature; that the free, direct, 
conversational handling of a theme in the presence of an audience makes 
good reading in a book.” But the general argument in behalf of the 
value of contact with the great masters of literature can, in regard to 
the preacher’s reading of sefmons, be reenforced with other truths just 
as cogent. In Booth Tarkington’s Conquest of Canaan we read of an old 
artist who cherished a lifetime hope to get to Paris in order to “see 
how the other fellows do it.” Is there not something to be said along 
these lines in behalf of the idea that a preacher, or prospective preacher, 
should familiarize himself with many examples of how other men have 
told to “waiting congregations” the truths of God? A man cannot do 
effective work without models. How then will the individual who never 
reads sermons secure his ideas in regard to the construction of homiletical 
discourses? 

Some one may answer, “Through the sermons which he hears.” A few 
words from Oliver Wendell Holmes may be quoted here with some appro- 
priateness: “The clergy, however, rarely hear any sermons except what 
they preach themselves. A dull preacher might be conceived, therefore, to 
lapse into a state of quasi heathenism simply for want of religious instruc- 
tion.” But with all possible seriousness it can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that to hope for an adequate homiletical education through 
the discourses which an individual hears would be the epitome of futility. 
After a man gets: into the swing of his work he listens to relatively few 
sermons. Of course, during his seminary and college and precollegiate 
days he has some opportunities along these lines. But if one who has been 
in the ministry for ten or twenty years depends for his sermonic education 
on the preaching which he heard in his youth, supplemented by the half 
dozen sermons to which he listens during his vacation, he will not keep 
step with the march of progress. Sermons, like everything else, must be 
adapted to the needs of the times. Neither the oratory of Danjel Webster 
nor the preaching of Henry Ward Beecher would be the most nourishing 
pabulum for us of the twentieth century. 

At the best a limited knowledge of homiletical methods cannot help 
be productive of poor preaching. In his latest volume, The Pulpit and 
American Life, Professor Arthur S. Hoyt emphasizes the indubitable fact 
that there has been no decadence, either intellectual or spiritual, in our 
modern preaching. We have, nevertheless, by no means attained such 
an ideal state that every hearer can be absolutely certain that he is a 
listener to model preaching. Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin in his Lyman 
Beecher lectures for 1918 makes the following statement: “Much of our 
preaching is like the conversation of Dickens’s Mr. Plornish, ‘a little 
obscure but conscientiously emphatic.’ The recipe for compounding many 
a current sermon might be written: ‘Take a teaspoonful of weak thought, 
add water, and serve.’ The fact that it is frequently served hot may 
enable the concoction to warm the hearers and make them, as they 
express it, ‘feel good!’ It may, while the stimulus lasts, nerve them to 
do good, but it cannot be called nourishing.” Woe betide the embryo’ 
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preacher who is unfortunate in his model, unless through reading he 
widens his range of homiletical inspiration! If, in addition to the 
inevitable handicap of limited contacts, the person who for his sermonic 
ideals depends entirely upon his hearing, is unfortunate enough to have 
poor models, he will be very likely in his sermons to perpetuate the 
defects of the discourses which he has heard. Without a knowledge of 
sermonic literature no man can be called educated in reference to mat- 
ters homiletic. 

* There are, it is true, numerous excellent books in this field. With 
these the preacher cannot be too familiar. Books dealing with the differ- 
ent phases of sermon-making and delivery are of inestimable value. But 
theory cannot be effective without examples. There was a time when 
we believed that we were teaching a student to write effective English, 
if we had him learn a varied array of rules. But within recent years 
much stress has been laid by experts in the field of English Composition 
upon the necessity of the student’s becoming acquainted with specimens 
illustrating the different types of well-written modern prose. For exam- 
ple, a beginning writer develops certain stylistic characteristics by the 
careful study of authors possessing that particular kind of literary skill. 
This method is rather new educationally, but practically it is old. It was 
exactly in this way that Franklin taught himself to write. In the develop- 
ing of his consummate power of expression Robert Louis Stevenson used 
the same method. Teachers of English are unanimous in the opinion that 
a person cannot rise above the dead level of commonplaceness in the art 
of writing, unless he has read widely and well. And his excellence in any 
form of composition will vary in proportion to the amount of reading 
which he has done in that particular field. 

I am now ready to deal with the objection that the perusal of sermons 
impedes original thinking. I have never heard of architects refusing to 
inspect a building for fear of stealing ideas from some one else in the 
same profegsion. A civil engineer planning a piece of constructive work 
loses no opportunity to examine other “jobs” of the same nature. Poets 
are not forbidden to read poetry. To advise a young editorial writer to 
read no editorials except those written by himself would sound inor- 
dinately silly. A literary critic would not add to his usefulness if he 
ignored what others had said. Originality which has to be kept under 
glass in order to be preserved may as well be allowed to perish from the 
earth with all possible rapidity. From the very nature of things it is 
utterly worthless. “The greatest genius,” says Emerson, “most indebted 
man.” No man can be without debt to both his predecessors and his con- 
temporaries. The task of the preacher is not to make a display of his 
own originality, but it is rather to say the word which will be of help 
to struggling, tempest-tossed men and women. The man who cannot read 
sermons for fear of stealing them has no place in the Christian ministry. 
Literary theft is as bad as any other kind of robbery. The man who keeps 
his intellectual fires burning, who does not fritter away his time with 
inconsequentialities need not be afraid of losing the power to think for 
* himself. I see no reason whatever for the rehash in the twentieth cen- 
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tury of the bromidical superstition that the reading of sermons should 
not be a part of the preacher’s education. 

Of good material for the reader of sermonic literature there is no 
end. Among the giants of other days might be mentioned South, Jeremy 
Taylor, Edwards, Wesley, and Robertson. But perhaps as a general rule 
the moderns are the more fruitful to readers of to-day. Henry Ward 
Beecher, king of American pulpiteers, has left us hundreds of the elo- 
quent discourses which thrilled the men and women of his generation. 
Without the charm and force of the dynamic personality of the great 
preacher behind them they are for the most part somewhat uninspiring 
reading, but they cannot be ignored by him who would be a real student 
of the history of preaching. It might not be too much to say that to-day 
in the whole range of homiletic literature the preacher whose sermons 
furnish the most illuminating, deepening, and broadening reading is 
Phillips Brooks. Among the American preachers he has been indeed a 
herald of a new day. It would be my judgment that no other volumes 
of sermons have sold so largely for so long a period of time as those of 
this New England bishop of rich personality and Spirit-filled life. The 
sermons of W. L. Watkinson, the Nestor of English Wesleyans, are of 
the highest type and are worthy of their wide popularity. A trio of sons 
of the land of the bluebell and heather, consisting of Morrison of Glas- 
gow, John Kelman, now of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
Hugh Black of Union Seminary, produce books of sermons which can be 
bought with confidence and read with profit. Dr. Jowett, whose return to 
England was America’s loss, can be placed in a class with that other out- 
standing expository preacher, Alexander Maclaren. Dr. Charles H. Park- 
hurst has published little, but to read one of his sermons is a real lesson 
in homiletics. Among others whose volumes rank with the best are Henry 
Sloan Coffin, Charles E. Jefferson, and Dean Brown of the Yale Divinity 
School. The two “Methodist Pulpit” series were brought out several 
years ago, but they contain a number of volumes the reading of which 
will make better men and better preachers. 

Very frequently it is the custom for preachers to change their ser- 
mons into essay form before publishing them. There is a wealth of 
excellent reading matter of this class. The little volumes by Harry E. 
Fosdick have been widely and carefully read. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
successor of Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott as pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, in his earlier volumes has given us brilliant material, 
expressed with consummate rhetorical skill. Washington Gladgen, re- 
cently deceased, and Lyman Abbott, now more than fourscore years of 
age, have written numerous thoughtful volumes, sometimes in sermon 
form and more often not, which are still highly worth reading. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell has published several volumes of lectures and dis- 
cussions. No man has his finger more surely upon the pulse of modern 
thought than Bishop McConnell. Through the reading of his works a man 
could obtain a fairly good theologocial education. Other interpreters of 
the signs of the times are Lynn Harold Hough, President King of Oberlin, 
and George A. Gordon of the Old South Church of Boston. In the field of 
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the sermon essay could be mentioned Bishop Quayle, preacher-poet and 
poet-preacher, George Clarke Peck, vital and suggestive, typical of the 
best in Methodism, John Brierly, an Englishman, who for almost a 
generation preached the gospel in his felicitous and spiritually illuminat- 
ing essays, and Boreham, the New Zealand Baptist, whose fount of inspira- 
tion appears to be inexhaustible. But in these days of making of many 
books it would be futile to attempt to mention all of the makers of 
religious books. Suffice it to say that no seeker for light and truth and 
inspiration need, in our day, lack guidance. 

I am not contending, however, that the sermon should constitute the 
major part of a clergyman’s reading. There are other realms of literature 
which are at least of equal value to him. The minister who reads simply 
to search for matter for his sermons is living a starved life intellectually. 
The best reading for any man is that which will broaden and deepen his 
personality and stimulate his thought life in general. But there is 
considerable sermonic material which will measure up to any literary 
test. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College. Lewis H. CHRISMAN. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


PAUL AT ATHENS: DID HE FAIL THERE? 


Pavut’s visit to Athens was an accident in his career.’ His friends 
had hurried him quickly from Berea when the Jews who had caused such 
an uproar at Thessalonica created a disturbance at Berea also. He came 
to Athens to wait until the storm blew over and until conditions were 
calmer, definitely intending to resume the work in Macedonia, in which 
he was so keenly interested, and in which he had had such a great 
measure of success. 

It seems strange and inexplicable that this world-renowned university 
city did not exercise the same magnetic power on Paul that Rome did. 
The church to-day, like Paul, is drawn towards what Rome represents, 
politics, world affairs, and is in danger of neglecting what Athens stands 
for, art, poetry, drama, and philosophy. Both must have their due place 
in the program of the church of Christ, because it is only under her 
egis that the forces which the two cities represent can attain their highest 
and best service for mankind. 

The Athens to which Paul came had lost much of its commercial 
and political preeminence, but it was still unrivaled for its magnificent 
buildings, still the great world university center, still “the home of phil- 
osophy, the shrine of art and the fountain-head of ideals.” Plutarch, in 
his most interesting life of Pericles, written many years after Paul’s visit 
to Athens, says of its beautiful buildings, “In beauty each of them ap- 
peared venerable as soon as built, but even at present the work looks as 
fresh as ever, for they bloom with an eternal freshness and make the 
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work instinct with an unfading spirit of youth”; but, though the city 
was outwardly beautiful, within there were ugliness and decay, for the 
people lived on the glories of the past and followed the cults of beauty 
and philosophy by divorcing them, unlike their fathers, from all noble 
achievements and heroic exploits. 

How Paul spent his short stay of a month’s duration in the city we 
cannot tell, except what we are told in the accounts in the Acts. It is 
difficult to account for the fact that Paul makes no reference at all to 
the things which have made Athens famous for ever. Dr. Conybeare, in 
his article on “Athens” in the Hastings Dictionary, thinks that he would 
visit the famous sites and that he probably saw a play of Euripides or 
Menander! 

Was Paul's ministry at Athens a failure? The majority of divines 
who have commented on the incident emphatically conclude that it was 
so. David Smith, in his recent Life and Letters of St. Paul, says that 
“Athens was no longer endurabie. . . . one reason being the shame of 
his ignominious failure, aggravated by bitter self-reproach. In his speech 
before the Council he had committed what he now realized as a fatal 
error. His mind had been corrupted from its simplicity towards Christ 
and had attempted to meet philosophy with philosophy and win his 
hearers by persuasive words of wisdom. It had proved a disastrous failure 
and he determined that he would never repeat it.” Such statements are 
entirely unwarranted and unjustified by the evidence. The fact that 
Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, said that it was “in weakness and 
fear and much trembling that I visited you; what I said, what I 
preached did not rest on the plausible arguments of wisdom, but on the 
proof supplied by the Spirit and its power,” (Moffatt) does not justify any 
one in saying that Paul’s speech on the Areopagus was a piece of special 
pleading, or that he, in conversing with the crowd in the market place, 
resorted to specious dialectic. Is it likely that a man who, shortly before 
entering Athens, had written in his letter to the Galatians (assuming, 
with Prof. C. H. Turner, Dr. Sanday’s successor, and many others, that 
Galatians was Paul's first extant letter, and was written about 49 A. D., 
while the visit to Athens took place in A. D. 51) such glowing passages as 
“I have been crucified with Christ, and it is no longer I who live, Christ 
lives in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith in the 
Son of God who loved me and gave himself for me”; and again, “In 
those days when you were ignorant, you were in servitude to gods who are 
really no gods at all; but now that you know God—or rather are known 
by God—how is it you are turning back to the weak and beggarly rudi- 
ments? Why do you want to be enslaved again?” or that remarkable end- 
ing “but no boasting for me, none except in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ by which the world has been crucified to me and I crucified to the 
world; for what counts is neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, it is 
the new creation; let no one interfere with me after this, for I bear 
branded in my body the owner’s stamp of Jesus’”—is it likely that he 
should have deviated from these bed-rock principles? 

Paul in the synagogue at Athens would follow presumably the same 
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course that he followed at Thessalonica, for there we are told that he 
argued for three Sabbaths with them, explaining and quoting passages to 
prove that the Messiah had to suffer, rose from the dead, and that the 
Jesus proclaimed by Paul was the Messiah. In the synagogue at any 
rate Paul would not resort to philosophy. In the market place before 
the philosophers and people assembled there he preached “Jesus and 
the Resurrection.” Jesus, note, not the Christ that had been the theme 
in the synagogue. Stoic and Epicurean would not be interested in the 
doctrine of the Messiah; but Paul thought they would be interested in 
the personality of Jesus, and so dealt with some of the signal features of 
his character and career, passing on to tell about his death and resurrec 
tion, for he could not very well deal with the latter without mentioning 
the former. In the market place then Paul did not “meet philosophy with 
philosophy,” but told the simple message of the gospel. But now what 
of his speech before the Council of the Areopagus? How fitting and appro- 
priate that Paul should begin his address by commenting on the inscrip- 
tion he had read on one of the altars on his way to Athens, “To an 
unknown God.” Does he not reveal in so doing the true missionary 
method, which consists in discovering the incipient good in the faith 
of a people in order to find a point of contact? “This God, unknown to 
them,” Paul goes on to claim, “is well known to us, for he is the Lord 
of heaven and earth.” To a people like the Athenians, who prided them- 
selves on their magnificent temples and on the elaborate rites carried 
on in them for the glory of the gods, Paul felt it necessary to say that 
this God did not dwell in temples made with hands, neither was wor- 
shiped by men’s hands as though he needed anything, seeing that He gave 
to all life and breath and all things. Or again, when we remember how 
proud the Athenian was of his race and its achievements, it was necessary 
that he should be reminded that God had made of one blood every nation 
to dwell on all the face of the earth, having determined their appointed 
seasons and the bounds of their habitations. “That they should seek the 
Lord, if haply they might feel after him and find him, though he be 
not far from every one of us. For in him we live and move and have our 
being.” 

Again when we realize how the noblest and best representations of the 
gods in marble, gold, and silver are liable to make people think, as the 
Athenians did, that the gods are subject to like passions and weaknesses 
as men, it is only right that Paul should warn the Athenians that since 
they are the offspring of God they ought not to think that the Godhead 
is like unto gold or silver or stone graven by art or man’s devices. 

Paul felt that right conceptions of God are an essential part of a true 
gospel. When he had delivered his mind of his thoughts of God he 
passed on to deal with the need of repentance and the reality of judg- 
ment and the resurrection of Christ. But when he begins to deal with 
these great elements in his gospel the Athenians refuse to listen, saying, 
“We will hear thee again of this matter.” Would not a modern mission- 
ary in Cairo or Benares follow this noble model set for us by Paul in 
Athens? It is surely not just to Paul to say that he used philosophy 
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either in the synagogue or market place, or even before the great council 
of the Areopagus. 

Let us finally view the incident from the standpoint of results. 
Luke tells us that some men did join him and believe, including Dionysius 
the Areopagite—one of the members of the august council, a man of 
influence and prominence—and a woman called Damaris, who, David 
Smith thinks from the name, belonged to the class of courtesans. Was 
it possible that a woman of her class was won to Christ by philosophy? 
Frederick W. Myers, in his great poem “St. Paul,” did not think so, and 
his stanzas dealing with Paul at Athens and with Damaris are worthy 
of quotation: 


Aye and ere now, above the shining city, 
Full of all knowledge and a God unknown, 
Stood I and spake, and passion of my pity 
Drew him from heaven and showed him to his own. 


Heard ye of her who faint beneath the burden 
Strained to the cross and in its shadow fell? 
Love for a love, the angels’ for the earthen, 
Lord and Redeemer, surely it was well! 


Then F. W. Myers tells the story of Damaris and how she “shrank by the 
loathly olives of the garden and the groves of a teacher and the Illissus’ 
stream” until she came to the temple but found no satisfaction: 


Looked to Hymettus and the purple heather, 

Looked to Peirmwus and the purple sea, 
Blending of waters and of winds together, 

Winds that were wild and waters that were free. 
So from the soft air, infinite and pearly, 

Breathed a desire with which she could not cope, 
Could not, methinks, so eager and so early 

Chant to her loveliness the dirge of hope: 


Therefore with set face and with smiling bitter 
Took she the anguish, carried it apart,— 

Ah, to what friend to speak it? it were fitter 
Thrust in the aching hollows of her heart. 


Then preached I Christ: and when she heard the story,— 
Oh, is such triumph possible to men ?— 

Never, my King, had I beheld thy glory, 
Never had known thine excellence till then. 


To Dionysius and Damaris and the many others must be added Ste- 
phanas and his household, “the first fruits of Achaia,” probably a Corin- 
thian who chanced to be in Athens when Paul was there. Let us assume 
that the converts numbered twelve in all. Surely such a result, after 
a month’s evangelizing, is not a sign of failure. A modern mis- 
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sionary in the great centers of Hinduism or Mohammedanism would 
count his work highly successful if after one month he could win to 
Christ a leading Mohammedan or Hindu official with several others. To 
us Paul’s mistake lay in the fact that he left Athens when he was begin- 
ning to make an impression on the people. Had his illness anything to do 
with his sudden departure? Or is it possible that Paul felt that “one 
whose bodily presence was weak and whose delivery was beneath con- 
tempt” was not the one to preach the gospel to a people like the Athenians, 
who laid such stress on beauty of form and person on the one hand and on 
oratory and eloquence on the other. Whatever the cause of his departure, 
Paul while in the city did not meet philosophy with philosophy, nor was 
his work a failure. 
Drew Theological Seminary. J. Newton Davies. 





PRE-COPERNICAN COSMOLOGIES 


Reapers of the Review will recall the very interesting study by Pro- 
fessor Ismar J. Peritz, published in the March-April issue, on The Biblical 
Conception of the Function of the Firmament. It was certainly a pleasing 
revelation to many of us that the Semitic peoples had a more sane and 
sensible, as well as a somewhat more scientific cosmologic system than 
the childish notions attributed to them by the majority of scholars. The 
Babylonian universe as a world-view was as accurate an interpretation of 
terrestrial and celestial facts as was possible previous to Galileo and 
Copernicus. 

This study is increasingly important in view of the fact that many 
of the symbols of Apocalyptic literature probably had their origin in 
Chaldean cosmogonic myths. ‘ 

One of the best known and honored contributors to the Mernopist 
Review is the author of what is everywhere conceded to be the ablest 
discussion of this problem. We refer to Dr. William Fairfield Warren’s 
epoch-making treatise on “The Earliest Cosmologies,” published by The 
Methodist Book Concern. Not only the Holy Scriptures, but all ancient 
literature, are clarified for the student on their scientific side by this 
erudite work, recognized by the leading scholars of Europe and America 
as furnishing the most convincing picture of the world-concepts of 
antiquity. 

Dr. Warren’s learned book is not merely an abstruse investigation of 
the primitive Welt-Anschauung for scholastic purposes; it is a clear and 
vivid portraiture of the Foreworld, as seen by the ancients, in terms that 
any layman in archeological subjects can easily comprehend. Neither the 
Bible, nor Homer, nor the old mythologies can be clearly understood, save 
in this larger light: In this six hundredth year of Dante’s memory there 
is high value for the student of that greatest of all poets in the exposition 
by Dr. Warren of the “world of insphered spheres” so luminously por- 
trayed by him. No library is complete without this great book, 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


RUDOLF OTTO ON “THE HOLY” 


For more than one reason it is fitting that Otto’s Das Heilige (The 
Holy) should be noticed in close connection with Heim’s Glaubensge- 
wissheit (Certainty of Faith), which was brought to the attention of our 
readers in the March-April issue. In the first place they are the two 
most original discussions that have appeared within the domain of 
systematic theology in the last five years or more. In the next place 
they have certain traits and tendencies in common, notwithstanding the 
fact that Otto is a decided liberal, while Heim—at least in the cardinal 
elements of his theology—is emphatically positive or conservative. And 
finally, both books are unusually readable; both are richly concrete. It 
need not be added that both books are thoroughly modern in their 
orientation. r4 

The most important agreement between Otto and Heim is their strong 
emphasis upon the irrational element in religion. (It may be useful 
again to remind the reader that the term irrational does not imply the 
positive contradiction of reason; rather the meaning is extra-rational.) 
This agreement between thinkers differing so widely in many important 
matters is highly significant. It indicates a rather broad tendency of 
our time. Our present-day philosophy of religion is, for the most part, 
anything but rationalistic. Some of it is infrarationalistic, reveling in 
alleged biological explanations of religion. Some of it is suprarational- 
istic, that is, personalistic, basing religion upon the positive self-mani- 
festation of Deity. And again, some of it holds a middle position in the 
matter. But there are-very few who countenance anything approaching 
a pure rationalism. 

Rudolf Otto was born in 1869. For many years he was privatdocent 
and then professor extraordinary at Géttingen. A few years ago he was 
called to a full professorship at Breslau, to succeed Wobbermin, who 
had been called to Heidelberg. Full recognition came to him rather 
tardily. This is to be explained in part by the singularity of his theo- 
logical position. His first book of special importance was Naturalistische 
und religiése Weltanschauung, which has found many grateful readers, 
not only in its original form but also in its English version under the 
title Naturalism and Religion. He published various other works of 
real value before he put forth the first edition of Das Heilige in 1917. 
This little book is now in its fifth edition (1920), which differs from 
the earlier editions chiefly in the addition, in an appendix, of some illus- 
trations from the literature of religion and some essays on special points. 
This work of only 256 pages, including all the excerpts in the appendix, 
has met with enough favor to have been translated into English and 
Japanese. Doubtless also it was the chief reason for its author’s receiving 
a call (which he accepted) to Marburg as successor to Wilhelm Herrmann, 
who was about to retire. 

The full title of Otto’s book is: Das Heilige. Ueber das Irrationale in 
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der Idee des Géttlichen und sein Verhdltnis zum Rationalen (The Holy. 
Concerning the Irrational Element in the Idea of the Divine and Its Rela- 
tion to the Rational). We shall attempt in all brevity to give some clear 
notion of the main tendency of the book. 

The first chapter, entitled “Rational und Irrational,” states the prob- 
lem of the book with remarkable clearness. At the outset the author 
points out that every theistic, especially the Christian, conception of 
God describes the Deity by such predicates as “spirit,” “reason,” “pur- 
poseful will,” “consciousness,” etc., and these predicates are thought of in 
analogy to the human rational personality. At the same time these predi- 
cates are conceived of as perfect or absolute. Now all such predicates 
are clear concepts. Therefore if we choose we may call the Being, thus 
thinkable and thus describable, rational, that is objectively rational or 
belonging to the world of our reason; and the religion that thus acknow!- 
edges and affirms him we may call in so far a rational religion. Only in 
such a religion is “faith” possible in contradistinction to mere “feeling.” 
Of Christianity, at least, it is not true, that “Feeling is everything, name 
is but sound and smoke.” Name corresponds to concept. It is a mark 
of superiority in a religion that it has concepts and knowledge—know!l- 
edge of the supersensuous world. That Christianity has concepts, and has 
them in superior clearness, definiteness and number, is (not the sole, 
not even the chief, but) a very essential mark of its superiority. All 
this the author emphasizes at the outset. But then he proceeds to warn 
against the very serious error of supposing that these and other predi- 
cates that may be added could ever exhaust the nature of Deity. Valid as 
is the rational element in religion, it should not be put too much into 
the foreground. So far from exhausting the idea of the Divine, the 
rational predicates, while truly enough essential .predicates, are after all 
only synthetic predicates; they are rightly understood only when under- 
stood as such, that is, are understood as pertaining to an object which 
they do not begin to exhaust. Otto complains at the rationalizing tend- 
ency that has prevailed so largely, even in orthodoxy. A supernaturalist 
may in reality be a thorough-going rationalist, for he may hold to a 
tLeory of miracle and revelation that is so “rational” as to leave nothing 
unexplained. Rationalism, whether of the orthodox or of the liberal 
type, always bears this one mark, that it finds no valid element of religion 
that lies beyond, the province of reason; everything is to be rationally 
explained. Therefore it finds in its scheme of religious teaching no 
means of recognizing the element of the irrational. Preaching has tended 
too much to thrust the irrational (extra-rational) into the background 
and to place everything under the suspicion of lacking sanity and sobriety 
that could not be rationally stated and explained. If this is true of 
preaching, how much more of the systematic expositions of Christianity! 

Otto finds that in order to do justice to the element of the irra- 
tional in religion the examination of the category of “the holy” will 
prove the best means. And he carries on his study ip a very able manner. 
It shows a broad and solid historical foundation, a keen psychological 
analysis, and an unusual faculty for speculative construction. After 
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the example of Windelband he regards “the holy” as the essentially funda- 
mental category of religion. That he holds “the holy” to be in the last 
analysis an ethical Personality, even the God of Jesus Christ and of 
Christianity appears clearly enough in the course of the discussion. 
But he holds that a clear personalistic conception is by no means essential 
to religion as such, however essential it may be to the higher development 
of religion. 

Otto is remarkably clear in his discussion and analysis of the cate- 
gory of “the holy,” and for the most part his conclusions are convincing. 
The point at which vigorous dissent will begin—and it is a very impor- 
tant point—is his frank assumption of the reality and validity of the self- 
manifestation of God outside the historical lines of the biblical religion. 
It is, however, clearly the author’s position that only in the biblical reli- 
gion, especially in Christianity, is the human intuition of the Divine 
relatively free from radical misconceptions. Nevertheless we find in him 
a plain departure from the standpoint of exclusive Christocentrism 
which we know to be characteristic of much conservative theology and 
of genuine Ritschlianism. At the same time there are in Otto some 
striking conservative or positive tendencies. He is, for instance, very 
emphatic in his repudiation of a purely naturalistic (biological or evolu- 
tionistic) explanation of morals and religion. Neither the sense of 
“ought” nor the consciousness of the Divine is derivable from its alleged 
antecedents; it is, in each instance, something “quite different.” Once 
given, each is, as a matter of course, the subject of an evolutionary process. 

Otto introduces and operates with a technical term hitherto almost, 
if not quite, unknown, namely, the term das Numinose, the numinous 
(based upon numen, “divinity,” after the analogy of ominous from omen). 
This term is used in the closest connection with the term “the only.” 
The relation between the two is very simply conceived: “the numinous” 
represents the divinity, or whatever directly pertains thereto, objectively 
or in itself regarded; “the holy,” the divinity and whatever pertains 
thereto regarded as the object of our unconditional awe and reverence. 
The primary sense of “holy,” as all know who are in any degree expert in 
biblical exegesis and in the history of religion, is not at all an ethical con- 
cept; “holy” is originally the designation of a feeling, namely the feeling 
of unconditional awe in the presence of, or in relation to, the divinity 
(numen) and all that pertains thereto. The ethical concept of “the holy” 
is the—inevitable and fully warranted—filling out of a concept which 
originally designated only an emotional reflex. In the primary sense of 
the term, God is “holy,” not as “good” or “absolutely good,” but as the 
object of our unlimited awe and reverence. 

Our author, by the aid of history and psychology, analyzes the 
idea of the holy. The elements or “moments” in the idea of the holy are 
chiefly the following. First is the “creature feeling” as a refiex of the 
impression of the “numinous.” There comes with this the combined feel- 
ing of mystery and fear (mysterium tremendum). A sense of the meas- 
ureless power of the divinity and the utter mystery of its working makes 
the human subject seem to himself quite helpless and but dust and ashes, 


- 
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The element of the mysterious, regarded apart from the element of fear, 
Otto continually refers to as the “sometihng quite different” (das Ganz 
andere). And then—in apparent contradiction to the element of fear— 
comes the element of the fascinating (mysterium fascinosum); though 
one feels “how dreadful is the place” of the presence of the divinity, yet 
one is held fast as by a charm. Now these are, according to Otto, the 
primary elements in the idea of “the holy.” He illustrates his views in 

’ the aptest manner from the history of religion, yet never with a super- 
abundance of material. 

The development of the idea of holiness and its “filling out” until it 
ehas become the highest ethical concept is briefly but admirably set forth. 
Then follows an admirable chapter on Ausdrucksmittel des Numinosen 
(Means of Expressing the Numinous). First come the direct means. The 
sense of the numinous (the presence of the divinity) cannot be taught, it 
is only capable of being awakened “of the Spirit.” Much in religion can 
be taught, but not “this background and underground.” Not in the setting 
forth of concepts, but in mysterious ways, by the tone or the manner, do 
those who have a sense of the divine presence awaken it in others. And 
where that sense is already present, sometimes only a very slight occasion 
brings it to a very powerful expressing. Not by “ringing, singing, and 
saying,” but by the viva vor, by the touch of personality, is the sense of 
the divine presence awakened. Then there are indirect means of express- 
ing the numinous. Not as art in the stricter sense of the term are we 
to regard the manifold primitive representations of deity, and even 
some of a more developed religion. Elements of art are always present, 
of course, but the fundamental motive is not what we commonly under- 
stand as the artistic motive. There is something very different from 
the motive of expressing for others the insight one has gained into the 
beauties of this our world, when one seeks to give some hint of the 
terror and the mystery of that “quite other” world and its “quite differ- 
ent” beings. Now men have sought to represent deity in very many 
ways and by various media, and the means employed have been some- 
times of the crudest, sometimes the most refined. Art in the proper sense 
of the term comes into use as a means of expressing the numinous only 
when the element of fear has been considerably tempered. In addi- 
tion to images, pictures, and the like, a favorite means of representing or 
suggesting the presence of divinity is miracle. In Christianity the thought 
of impressing men by a mere “wonder” or “power”. has no place; only as 
personalized and ethicized can miracle have a place in Christianity. 
Nevertheless nothing is so potent as miracle (whether real or only 
apparent) to give most men a compelling sense of the divine presence. 
Hence the enormous fondness for miracle with those whose religion is 
little ethical and spiritual. , 

Otto’s studies of “the numinous” in the Old Testament, in the New, 
in Luther, etc., are very instructive. The same holds true with the 
discussion of “the holy as category a priori,” and its historical expression 
and manifestation. The supreme manifestation of “the holy” is Jesus 
Christ. But when the author comes to the chapters on divination—the 
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possibility of divination, divination in primitive Christianity, divination 
in present-day Christianity—we find him in the innermost heart of his 
subject. Christ is the object “in whose being, life, and determination of 
life we ourselves spontaneously ‘behold and feel’ the self-revealing opera- 
tion of Deity.” Faith in the full Christian sense of the term is divination, 
that is to say, a direct beholding and feeling of the reality of God in 
his self-manifestation. The first disciples recognized Jesus as the Christ, 
the supreme manifestation of the Divine, the Holy, not by submitting to 
any assertions of Jesus concerning himself, but spontaneously, by divina- 
tion. “Now we ourselves know that thou art Christ.” But this divina- 
tion is only the human side of the personal self-revelation of God. 

But we must forego following the author further in these lines and 
will close with reference to some of the practical inferences growing out 
of the theory. First, the method of religious instruction must cease to 
be so much under the control of formal doctrine. More of mysticism must 
be recognized and vastly more should be done to help the young to a 
personal realization of the presence of God. In the next place the public 
worship of the churches should be remodeled. Let there be, as now, a 
service centering in the sermon. Let this, however, be somewhat 
abridged in certain parts, in order that there may be a second and dis- 
tinct part of the service whose one great object should be the cultivation 
of the thought of the presence and majesty of God. In this part no 
reasoned discourse, but only solemn ascriptions of praise, chosen from 
the Bible or the church’s liturgies, hymns of pure adoration, and also 
silent worship. Otto has been strongly impressed by the principle of 
silent common worship as the Quakers conceive it. 

Joun R. Van PELT. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Paul and Jesus. By Bensamin W. Bacon, D.D. Pp. 251. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $2.50. 


Dm Paul alter the teaching of Jesus? Whatever he did, the gospel 
of Jesus quickly became a gospel about Jesus. “The one is concerned 
with the Kingdom of God, the other with eternal life. The one is a reli- 
gion of social salvation, the other a religion of personal salvation” 
(p. 34). Did Paul preach the gospel he received or did he become an 
innovator? Some have denied that there was any change. Others, for 
example, Wrede, reply that Jesus knew nothing of what for Paul was 
basic and that Paul, not Jesus, turned Christianity into a religion of 
redemption. Since its first investigation by Paret in 1858 this problem 
has called forth a wealth of literature. In this country its life has been 
both more youthful and less exciting than on the continent. 

Professor Bacon’s book, which comprises lectures given at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, a little more than a year ago, is an important one 
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for the student of Christianity and demonstrates that not all has been 
said on this theme. His solution, that the momentous change.from the 
gospel of Jesus to the gospel about Jesus was not the product of Paul's 
work, but of events antecedent to his missionary activity, that his gospel 
of redemption he found rather than formulated de novo, is not new. 
Among others Jiilicher, Jacquier, and Moe have asserted it. However, 
here is a distinctive study of the problem which is not only quite read- 
able, but as usual with Bacon’s work will reward close study. Suf- 
ficiently clear to be valuable for the lay reader, the book reflects such 
commendable balance and excellent insight, such use of materials new 
and old, and such illumination upon related problems that it is no less 
important for the scholar. 

The method of approach to the problem is sound. Dr. Bacon believes 
it a mistake to seek contrasts between Jesus and Paul and then to draw 
conclusions from literary statistics (as for example Resch). That 
method implies that Jesus’s gospel was static rather than dynamic. It 
was something that lived and grew and in its development there is a 
continuity. Bacon is surely right in insisting that Paul’s message was 
not an innovation to himself nor his fellow disciples. He merely developed 
a change which resulted from an historical situation which arose between 
the time of Jesus’s work and his. “The sacraments came first, the litera- 
ture came afterward” (p. 10). By these and by the death and resurrec- 
tion “the gospel was transfigured” (p. 55). 

To be sure Paul’s interpretation of the gospel story was more individu- 
alized and so to a greater degree universalized than that of his prede- 
cessors, and his spirit and emphases are reflected throughout New Testa- 
ment literature. For instance the Petrine epistles are by a Paulinist 
author and are a part of an attempt made in Acts 15 to Paulinize Peter. 
Mark, the standard for the rest, “is a posthumous collection of Petrine 
material by a Paulinist for Paulinists” (p. 16). - The materials of the 
gospel story in Mark are so selected and told as to underscore the religious 
values emphasized by Paul, for example the attitude toward the Jewish 
law, the sacraments, the use of gifts of the Spirit and the thought of Jesus 
as more a martyr than an ethical and religious teacher. Very interesting 
examples of the Paulinization of Petrine tradition, the insertion of later 
seen values into the original story, by use of the Jewish Midrash are 
given in pp. 161-162. The Second Source reflects a Christology “whose 
affinity with Paul’s is strikingly close.” However “there is no doctrine 
of the cross” (p. 189). Since Matthew and Luke have used this source 
and Mark, both reveal a Pauline outline even though they represent, in a 
sense, a reaction from Paul. Professor Bacon notes that the gospel of 
reconciliation, declared by Paul to be the kernel of the common faith 
and given in the synoptics only in the sacrament narratives, is lacking 
even there in Luke. Save in Paul’s speech at Miletus, he consistently 
refers to the death of Jesus only as the despicable act of wicked Jews. 
The author’s explanation of why this is true in unconvincing. 

The Fourth Gospel Bacon believes to be the work not of an eye- 
witness—truly that creates more difficulties than it solves—but of an 
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unknown Ephesian disciple of Paul who felt that the Petrine-Markan 
tradition and teaching of Jesus should be recast to meet the need of 
churches under Pauline influence, so he does with the story of Jesus 
about what we might have expected Paul to do with it. To both “the 
Christ after the flesh” is quite secondary, so the “Johannine” Christ is 
not a teacher of ethics, but the incarnated Son, the atoning Lamb. 
In its dramatis persona are no publicans and sinners; they are all 
believers or Jews who do not believe. An excellent summary of Pauline 
themes in John appears on page 248. 

There are some questions one would like to raise. Since the author 
asserts that Jesus was superior to apocalyptic eschatology, why does he 
think the Eschatological school “are (grammatical slip) very likely right 
in maintaining that Jesus went up to Jerusalem in the conviction that if 
he did not carry Israel with him God himself would visibly intervene”? 
(p. 31). Again, one almost suspects the wish to be father to the thought, 
when Dr. Bacon states that the work of Luke and Matthew “is not more 
than a score of years earlier than the Epistles of Ignatius and Poly- 
carp” (p. 170). That preference for the terminus ad quem to the terminus 
a quo is very helpful, if not necessary to the construction placed upon 
these works. Finally, is the evidence adduced decisive for the reflection 
of the Pauline throughout the New Testament or the pre-Pauline? Jacquier 
(Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament) contends that James, 1 Peter, 
Hebrews, and the Pauline epistles all reflect the same oral catechism in 
outline which we find imbedded in the synoptics and that we may reason 
from these to the oral gospel anterior to our written records. Bacon 
concludes that the foci about which these writings swing are Pauline. 
In view of the fact that he argues that the gospel of Jesus had already 
become the gospel about Jesus when Paul accepted it, though in much, 
for example Christology, he developed beyond his predecessors, it is clear 
that the only difference between these conclusions is one of emphasis. 
The reviewer feels that Professor Bacon has rather more conclusively 
established Jacquier’s emphasis than his own. To many excellent things 
in this book no allusion can be made, but why is such an excellent book 
published without an index? 

Allegheny College. Irwin R. BEILER. 


Luke the Historian in the Light of Research. By A. T. Ropertson, M.A., 
D.D. 8vo, pp. ix+257. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
$2.50. 


No writer has done more to revolutionize New Testament criticism 
than Professor W. M. Ramsay. He began his studies years ago with a 
prejudice against the historicity of the New Testament, particularly the 
Gospel of Luke and Acts. But the testimony of the papyri and the monu- 
ments converted him, and he reached the conclusion that “Luke’s history 
is unsurpassed in respect of its trustworthiness.” The results of his 
mature thinking are given in his latest book, The Bearing of Recent Dis- 
covery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament, indispensable to 
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every student of early Christianity. Adolph Harnack is another eminent 
scholar whose views have undergone a radical change in favor of Luke. 
The Acts is now assigned to an early date, about 63 a. p., so that the 
Gospel of Luke appeared even earlier. A vast literature has grown up 
in connection with this and kindred problems. It is not a subject of 
interest only to advanced scholars but to every preacher. We are therefore 
greatly indebted to Professor Robertson for bringing together in his 
volume the best findings on the genuineness and authenticity of Luke. 
The mass of material to be examined was simply overwhelming, but 
nothing has apparently escaped the keen eye of this industrious scholar. 
Every page bristles with quotations, references, and footnotes. The ver- 
satility of Luke is seen in the fact that he has been described as a painter, 
a musician, an artist, a scholar, a physician, a mystic. The last chapter 
on “A Broad Outlook on Life’ does justice to his cosmopolitanism, his 
delineations of character, his sympathy with sinners and the poor, his 
understanding of women and children, his spiritual insight. 
Professor Robertson argues too much in a circle in the chapter on 
“A Physician’s Account of the Birth of Jesus.” He does not adequately 
recognize the atmosphere of the times in which Luke lived. This is also 
seen in the chapter on “The Miracles of Jesus.” That miracles did take 
“ place cannot be doubted, but, as Professor Sanday was careful to point out, 
a distinction must be made between miracles which were supra naturam 
and those which were contra naturam. This difference has nothing to do 
with the power of God. It is purely a matter of evidence and a recogni- 
tion of the fact that medical science, as we understand it, was unknown 
in the age of the beloved physician. These questions are related to the- 
ology, philosophy, and science, and should be dealt with on their merits. 
We agree to differ in matters of opinion, but these do not touch the funda- 
mentals of faith in the reality of the Incarnation and the Divinity of our 
Lord. On questions of chronology, philology, history, archeology, text 
criticism, and the like, this volume by Professor Robertson is invaluable. 
We are thankful to him for giving us access to important material which 
has hitherto been too exclusive. Next to his grammar of the Greek New 
Testament, this volume on Luke will have permanent value. 
Oscar L. JOSEPH. 


Jesus’ Principles of Living. By Cuarites Foster Kent and JEREMIAH 
Wurrrte Jenxs. 12mo, pp. vii+149. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Price, $1.25. 


Tus volume is in the excellent series on The Bible’s Message to 
Modern Life. The first one was on The Making of a Nation and the 
second on The Testing of a Nation’s Ideals. The arrangement of the 
chapters is intended to encourage study, provoke thought, and stimulate 
discussion with a view to practical measures. This is exactly what should 
be done by Adult Bible Classes. Those who would study the latest 
volume on Jesus’s practical philosophy of life will reach the firm con- 
clusion that the hope of our world lies in the enlightened acceptance and 
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application of Jesus’s standards of value. These are not rules of sumptu- 
ary legislation but principles of vital and intensive living, and their 
validity can be demonstrated by their practicability. 

The first chapter on “Jesus’s Interpretation of His Task” goes to the 
root of our present dilemma. We have reached an impasse because we 
do not have the vision of the totality of life and are unwilling to be 
influenced by the eternal principles of selfless service and considerate fel- 
lowship. The chapter on “God and Man” discusses the truths of the 
divine Fatherhood, human cooperation, worship, faith, prayer, eternal 
life. That on “Truthfulness and Sincerity” is a searching exposition of 
motives, and such topics as integrity in business, honesty in politics, 
sincerity in religion are given quite a modern setting. “Personal 
Responsibility” takes note of independence of judgment, tolerance, 
and the practical application of the golden rule. “It is signifi- 
cant that at least for three-fourths of his life Jesus was an active 
business man; hence his deep interest in economic questions.” This is 
an arresting statement, and the fact should give even greater authorita- 
tiveness to the Master’s teaching on the perils, privileges, and possi- 
bilities of wealth; it is discerningly pointed out in a fine chapter. No 
question needs to be more thoroughly considered than “Recreation and 
the Christian Use of the Sabbath.” We can arrive at the truth not by 
negation or denunciation but by impartial investigation, and the way it 
should be done is well shown in this volume. Another chapter is on 
“The Family, the Beloved Community,” which deals with the duties of 
husbands and wives, parents and children, masters and servants, and the 
rehabilitation of the home in view of our present confusion and needs. 
“The Citizen and the State” is another question of urgent moment; the 
chapter on it reviews the obligations of rulers and state to state, the 
ethical standard of government, the doctrine of nonresentment, and the 
Christian program of world peace. 

Lloyd George recently declared that “to find the answer to the present 
situation is not only the hardest reparation problem, it is the hardest 
problem of the whole world to-day.” All the more incumbent is it then on 
Christian men to understand how the principles of the great Teacher 
should be applied with a view to seeking a way of deliverance. We cannot 
be too frequently reminded that Jesus laid the chief emphasis upon the 
spirit in which a man works. This thought is illustrated in the chapter 
on “The Rule of God.” There is a fine study of the Beatitudes in the 
chapter on “The Way to Happiness and Success,” and their bearing on 
modern conditions as they pertain to the individual, the community and 
the nation. The concluding chapter on “The Universality of Jesus’ Prin- 
ciples” is an excellent summary of what was taught by the Supreme Inter- 
preter of God, the Complete Harmonizer of man with God, the Founder of 
complete democracy and the Eternal Cosmopolitan. The intensive dis- 
cussion of all of these questions, as suggestively outlined in the present 
volume, will make a men’s class a power for the greatest good. 
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What Must the Church Do to Be Saved? and Other Discussions. By Ernest 
FREMONT TittLe. Pp. 166. The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.25 net. 

Lies. By the Rev. G. A. Sruppert Kennepy. Pp. x+267. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. New York: George H. Doran. Price, $1.50 net. 


Two living prophets, one American Methodist and the other Anglican, 
utter these burning messages for the age out of their clear vision of 
religious reality. 

Dr. Tittle’s book comprises the Mendenhall Lectures, 1920, deliv- 
ered at De Pauw University. It is no pessimistic proclamation, as some 
might infer from the title, but a stirring appeal for a dynamic rather 
than a static Christianity. “The real danger in religion lies not in change, 
but rather in stagnation.” “The real skeptic is the dogmatist—the man 
who is afraid to venture, to experiment, to become a pioneer in the spir- 
itual world.” And then he proceeds te discuss “God,” “Sin,” “Salvation,” 
“Jesus Christ” in such terms as make them not merely subjects for dog- 
matic definition but present values for living. There is something worse 
than worship in an unknown language, it is to make religion a fixed fact 
stranded in a dead past. Dr. Tittle’s lectures will help each man to 
translate it into his own tongue. 

“Woodbine Willie,” a well-known “Padre” of the Great War, is one 
of the outstanding English preachers of today. His own lines are the 
real text of the thrilling addresses of his volume on Lies. 

O by thy Cross and Passion, Lord, 
By broken hearts that pant 

For comfort and for love of thee, 
Deliver us from cant! 

It is a vigorous exposure of the social, ecclesiastical, political, indus- 
trial, and other hypocrisies that camouflage with their poison clouds the 
path to God and Truth. Not merely the man in the street but the 
scholar in his study can find refreshment in this electric clearing of the 
moral atmosphere. 


Christianity in Its Modern Expression. By Georce Burnam Foster, late 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion, University of Chicago. Pp. xiv+ 
294. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Tus book is made up of the dictated portions of Professor Foster’s 
theological lectures, with many additional notes. He had the true peda- 
gogic genius which finds more worth in a living question than in a dead 
answer, and stimulates students to do their own thinking. He was a 
daring thinker who frequently reached Christian certainty by the pathway 
of philosophic doubt. He constantly states the fundamentals of doctrine 
and ethics in terms of the modern mind, but the supreme value of these 
lectures is less in their conclusions than in the very vital process by 
which these are reached. Of course preaching must present a far more 
concrete statement of religious truth than is contained in such discussions, 
but the preacher will find a firm foundation for his message in these 
drastic analyses of dogmatics and ethics. 
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The Common Creed of Christians. Studies of the Apostles’ Creed. By 
Wa. P. Merritt, D.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Ir is curious how much difference of opinion arises around so simple 
a statement as the Apostles’ Creed, the oldest in use in the Christian 
Church. The multitude who recite it at every Sunday morning service 
do so probably with little or no question as to any of the declarations 
used. It is a form of sound words that seem to breathe the spirit of the 
gospel. We are living in a critical age when creeds and confessions are 
not only freely criticized, but practically laid aside. There is progress 
in theology, and the belief of to-day differs, though slightly, from that 
of yesterday. Dr. Merrill prepared his sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
with the understanding that his congregation represented various views 
concerning it, and his object was evidently to commend it as the best 
summary ever made of the faith, not in every particular phrase, but in 
general and in substance. He is concerned not with its history of theo- 
logical interpretation, but with the influence it should have on the lives 
of those reciting it. At the outset he reminds us that the value of a creed 
is not in its possession, but in its use. Even the devils believe. His 
position as to the phrase: “I believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord,” is sympathetic and reverent. He calls attention to the fact that 
apostolical succession, the inerrancy of the Scriptures and the Virgin 
Birth are not mentioned by Christ and evidently were not held by him 
as vital, and yet they have divided the church. If we would make 
Christ and his gospel authoritative in the church’s life, he says, “so that 
no other opinion could stand against his judgment,” accepting his tests 
and aims, “so that no doctrines could be held essential which he does not 
clearly count as vital,” the church could not be held apart. 

Dr. Merrill refers to the phrase “resurrection of the body” as archaic. 
It would not be included in a Creed written to-day. Nevertheless, he 
thinks the creed is richer for this phrase, and that we would lose some- 
thing vital and valuable if it were eliminated. What it means to us is 
“the continuity of personal existence,” which is not vague, shadowy or 
unreal. “We associate reality with flesh and blood, and therefore we 
say—all inadequately, clumsily and childishly—our conviction that the 
future life will not be vaporous, but warm-blooded, not a shadow of liv- 
ing, but life that is life indeed.” He also finds in the phrase an indica- 
tion “of the religious importance of the body and of common, homely, 
earthly things”; and that the “bodily life counts in the eternal life.” The 
difficulty of treating the resurrection of Christ as a spiritual and not a 
bodily resurrection Dr. Merrill does not discuss; but he refers to Paul’s 
discussion of the subject as an endeavor to satisfy both the Hebrew, 
who believed in a bodily resurrection, and the Greek, who held to a 
spiritual resurrection. 

Dr. Merrill’s discussion is not of course exhaustive, but it is such 
as a congregation would deem sufficient. Its effect is to sustain the 
Creed as a common expression of faith, sufficiently comprehensive and 
sufficiently accurate for common use. It was a wise act of our General 
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Conference to make a place for it in our plan of worship, even though 
one phrase has been dropped, as liable to be misunderstood. The people 
enjoy it and it has an educational and unifying influence. Moreover, it is 
the only creed upon which a general reunion of the church could be based. 
It is accepted by the movement for the union of Evangelical Churches in 
the United Churches of Christ. H. K. Carroty. 


The Treatise of St. Bernard, Abbot of Chairvaur, Concerning Grace and 
Free Will. Translated, with an Introduction, Synopsis and Notes by 
Watkins W. Williams, M.A. Pp. xiv+95. London: S. P. C. K. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


Like Anselm’s Cur Deus-Homo? this treatise of Saint Bernard, De 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, is among the books with which every student 
of theology should be familiar. We know no better edition than this, 
with its excellent synopsis, and the learned notes which link the thought 
of Saint Bernard with Augustine and Anselm before him and Saint 
Thomas Aquinas after him. His affirmation of Free Choice still remain- 
ing to man after the Fall, as a part of the divine image, conditioned 
indeed by the limitations of sin and earthly misery and his doctrine of 
prevenient Grace with which our free will must cooperate for salvation 
reveal how medieval theology at its best is at one with evangelical faith. 
The subtle distinctions and rigid definitions of the Scholastics have not 
wholly lost their worth for modern thought. 


I Believe: Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed. Rev. G. A. Struppert KENNEDY. 
Pp. xvi+316. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


Tuere is just one way to review this last book by the author of 
“Lies!” It is to quote his own purpose in these dynamic addresses on the 
Creed. Listen to him: 

“We shall never know where we are politically, economically, or in- 
dustrially until we know where we are religiously and morally. 

You cannot be fixed about anything unless you have a faith about every- 
thing. We must have a creed.” 

“Poetry does not say all it means, it hints at it. So do creeds. They 
are absurd as statements, but superb as symbols. You must have them— 
you must have dogmas. Undogmatic teaching is the dryest, dullest, 
dreariest thing in the world. . . . What we need is not less dogma, 
but more of it—tons of it. . . . Dogma is the potted poetry of faith. It 
is the radium of reality.” 

“If our creed is only a form, that may be our fault, not the creed’s. 
You can bet on this—You don’t really believe your creed until you want 
to say it standing at spiritual attention, with the roll of drums in your 
ears, the light of love dazzling your eyes, and all the music of a splendid 
world crashing out a prelude to its truth. If your creed is dull, it is dead, 
or you are dead, and either one or the other of you must be made alive 
again. Either you must change your creed or your creed must change 
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you. That is the problem that faces us—are we to change the Christian 
creed or is the Christian creed to change us? I am betting on the creed 
every time, and I want to tell you why.” 

And he proceeds to tell us why, in a dozen discourses on the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed which find in it, not merely propositions to be be- 
lieved, but truths to be lived. He dodges no difficulty, neither the Virgin 
Birth nor the Resurrection. But he makes it easier for us to accept them, 
when we discover their real worth for life. The issues are seen to be more 
than intellectual, they are spiritual and moral. 

All of us cannot preach with the gripping urge and fiery intensity 
of “Woodbine Willie,” but he does show us that real preaching is a message 
out of life to life. Do you wonder that St. Paul’s, Worcester, England, is 
crowded to hear him? 


What Christianity Means to Me. A Spiritual Autobiography. By Lyman 
Appott. 12mo, pp. xi+194. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
price, $1.75. 


Some years ago Professor William Newton Clarke wrote a book on 
Sixty Years with the Bible. This keen thinker and saint traced the steps 
by which. he was led to see that the Bible, when read with a sense of 
historical and spiritual perspective, makes for the deep enrichment of 
Christian experience, and gives a broader conception of the character of 
God, the person of Christ, the destiny of man, and divine inspiration. 
Dr. Abbott at the age of eighty-five years has just written what he de- 
scribes as “a spiritual autobiography.” He reviews his remarkable experi- 
ences as preacher, teacher, and editor, and records his conclusions con- 
cerning the gospel of life and love. 

This is an intensely religious book, and it interprets the message of 
redeeming love with charming persuasiveness. He does not go much 
beyond the gospel of Galilee, and it is a humanitarian Jesus to whom we 
are introduced. We must, however, go forward from the ethical to the 
mystical, and, in spite of the inevitable confusion, we cannot discard 
metaphysics, philosophy, and psychology without impoverishing the Chris- 
tian message. If there is a difference between the Christianity of Christ 
and the Christianity of the twentieth century, it must not be in respect 
of the development of the essential idea of Jesus Christ which is final, 
but in respect of its applications to new conditions. Whatever advances 
are made in thought, they must be in harmony with the original deposit 
of truth or cease to be Christianity. This distinction is not made suf- 
ficiently clear. 

The reasoning of Dr. Abbott is marked by ripe wisdom, and the 
reader learns to distinguish between the fundamental truths and the 
detrimental accretions of later centuries. There is, moreover, a rich 
spiritual flavor, and he expresses his thought with characteristic clarity 
of style. He favors the prophetic and religious interpretation rather than 
the priestly and ecclesiastical, and he rightly emphasizes the experi- 
menta] more than the theological tests of truth. Creeds are exclusive, not 
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inclusive; “Jesus taught men how to live, the churches have taught men 
how to think.” This is an extreme way of stating the facts, for Jesus 
himself was a lucid thinker. In a later chapter, Dr. Abbott qualifies his 
position by pointing out that though the church has been the imperfect 
embodiment of the Spirit of Christ, this Christian Brotherhood has never 
been more Christian than to-day. On the influence of the Spirit of Christ 
there is much here written that is both gratifying and satisfying. See 
especially chapter five on the effects of Christ’s influence upon archi- 
tecture, painting, poetry, and music—the “four chief symbolical expres- 
sions of the inner life of man.” 

It is worth remembering that while paganism was Christianized, 
Christianity was paganized. The results of this are seen in many of the 
beliefs and practices of the church, and are further witnessed in the con- 
tradictory character and career of the church. The words, “Thou art 
Peter,” ete., refer not to the apostles nor their confession of faith, but to 
all who have been transformed by the power of the indwelling Christ. 
On this subject there is an interesting chapter, “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” and an appendix. 

Dr. Abbott glosses over the fact of the Resurrection of Christ. His 
assertion is without foundation that baptism and the Lord's Supper 
were not prescribed by Jesus. If they early became church ordinances, 
as he acknowledges, it is proof that they were in some way related to 
Jesus. Besides, the testimony of the New Testament and of the early 
Church cannot be lightly set aside. There are informal expositions of such 
subjects as sin, repentance, salvation, justification by faith, atonement, 
regeneration, incarnation, sacrifice. On the last topic the chapter on 
“My life a ransom for many” is particularly fine. On the whole this is a 
good book to place in the hands of those who are confused. 

Oscan L. Joseru. 


A New Mind for the New Age. By Henry Cuurcniit Kine, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 192. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.50. 


Surricient time has elapsed since the Armistice to evaluate the good 
and evil results of the war. President King of Oberlin College examines 
the perils and values of the new situation and suggests some of the ways 
by which the first might be avoided and the second conserved. His 
style is somewhat too voluminous, and there are too many repetitions 
which indicate that the book has been hastily gotten up. Several of his 
arguments have lost their point since the lectures were first delivered, so 
rapidly have things moved. Certain of his criticisms, for instance, con- 
cerning the attitude of the United States to the League of Nations, are 
onesided, and there is more of rhetoric than of sober analysis and exposi- 
tion. When he enters the field of international politics he acts poorly 
the role of a prophet. 

The greatest peril to which we are exposed is that “of letting slip 
what is probably the largest opportunity that the race has ever had for 
a great advance.” Another peril is that of reaction, with the reactionary 
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unwillingness to face new issues and to adjust ourselves to them, due in 
large measure to class, partisan and national selfishness. A more attrac 
tive picture is given in the lecture on the values of the new age. The 
sense of world solidarity, the practice of scientific coéperation and organ- 
ization, the trend of democracy, the growth of internationalism, are among 
the factors of the new social order, where the development of personality 
is seen to be more important and mandatory than the acquisition of 
goods. The war has also compelled us to revise our shallow ideas of 
progress, creed, and morals. What was exhibited during the war, of 
idealism, of the conviction of the supremacy of intangible values, of 
voluntary coéperation, of the spirit of sacrifice, must now be directed 
toward solving the intricate problems of peace. The argument is pursued 
on a high level, with understanding and an appreciation of the need for 
clear thought and prompt action. 

The remaining three lectures treat of the new mind and the qualifica- 
tions necessary to meet the manysided challenge of the new age. “This 
is no time to scuttle back to old indulgences; it is no time for petty, 
private aims, or for narrow, selfish nationalism.” The lecture on the 
political and social challenge suggests how the perils of the new age 
mentioned in the second lecture are to be overcome. The program of 
the League of Nations is far too complicated, and Dr. King’s method of 
trying to stampede the United States is irritating and confuses the issue. 
It savors far too much of partisanship and shows more forcibly than ever 
that “the supreme task before men at the present time is political educa- 
tion.” The very essence of this educational task, to continue the quota- 
tion from H. G. Wells in The Outline of History, is for men of good 
will in all states and countries, “to bring to the minds of all men every- 
where, as a necessary basis for world coéperation, a new telling and inter- 
pretation, a common interpretation, of history” (Vol. II, p. 583). This 
educational challenge is finely discussed by Dr. King in the fifth lecture. 
The spirit of education must be one of reverence for personality—one’s 
own and that of others; this involves respect for the liberty of others 
and for the sanctity of their personality. The failure of education on the 
ideal side makes imperative the need of definite, discriminating but 
tolerant moral and religious education. This question is dealt with in 
the last lecture. The plea for a world Christian civilization is well made. 
We must reckon with the Inescapable Christ and be sure that our Chris- 
tianity is “the Christianity of Christ himself, measuring up both to his 
ideals and to his consciousness of himself and of his mission.” Thus 
only can we establish civilization on a spiritual basis and conquer the 
world, which awaits its mastery in all realms by the Christian spirit. 


This is what is meant by the Christianization of the world. 
- > * 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Group Mind. By Wiutt1am McDovugait, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. xxii+418. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A critic of a former work of Professor McDougall, the Introduction to 
Social Psychology, said, “He seems to do a great deal of packing in prepara- 
tion for a journey on which he never starts.” But in this book he is now 
en route. It is a short journey, however, into the field of collective psy- 
chology proper and rather a more extended excursion into the realm of 
the psychology of a nation. For the principles of the group mind are 
traversed in only five short chapters and then through fifteen more, the 
reader is carried into an exposition of these principles as seen in the 
greatest of all groups, the nation. 

The combative will find many personal opinions expressed by Professor 
McDougall on highly controversial subjects with which to take issue. 
None but Englishmen will feel flattered by the contrasts which he makes 
between the people of the “right little, tight little island” and nearly 
every other people on the globe. The Americans, to whom the professor 
comes to lecture at Harvard, will probably not accept the historic judgment 
of his left-handed compliment, when he says, “Judicious well-wishers 
of the American nation rejoice that it has recently entered more fully 
into the international arena, and has not continued to pursue the policy 
of isolation, which was long in favor; because, as is already manifest, 
this fuller intercourse and intenser rivalry with other nations must 
render fuller and more effective their national spirit, develop the national 
will and raise the national life to a higher plane, giving to individuals 
higher ends and motives than the mere accumulation of wealth, and re- 
moving that self complacency as regards their national existence which 
has characterized them in common with the peoples of Thibet and China.” 
Shades of Theodore Roosevelt! Does he really mean that we have been 
Chinafied? That the author has a high appreciation of the fact that the 
United States, in spite of its apparent lack of homogeneity, which he says 
is one of the primary requisites for a true nation, is not unworthy to be 
classed as a nation, is revealed in his words, “Nevertheless, the people is 
truly a nation and, perhaps, further advanced in the evolution of national 
consciousness, thought, and action than many other of the civilized 
peoples.” 

But this pronounced Anglicized consciousness is a minor matter and 
detracts but little from a most illuminating discussion of an important 
subject on which no one has written with greater authority than Professor 
McDougall. 

The phenomena that an individual behaves differently in a crowd than 
in isolation, and that in a crowd one’s emotions are stirred to a pitch 
they seldom or never attain under other conditions, have long been noted. 
That men can act collectively with greater advantage to the individual 
than when acting singly is, of course, an observation commonplace enough. 
But it is only recently that the significance of these facts has led to their 
scientific study. The book before us is the work of a pioneer. 
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Former discussions of collective psychology, to a large extent, have 
been limited to the consideration of spontaneous groups, such as the mob 
or some other miscellaneous crowd which temporarily might exhibit a 
“collective intensification of instinctive excitement.” Writers, like LeBon, 
have described with great vividness the wildfire of fear as it sweeps over 
a crowd in a panic or the pleasurable emotion of a vast concourse of 
people when they have the sheer delight of letting themselves go. But 
little attempt has been made to investigate the highly organized groups 
of humanity where the influence over the individual is no less marked 
but is of an entirely different character. It has been this limitation of 
the study to only the groups of low organization which has led former 
investigators to the doleful conclusion that group life degrades the in- 
dividual, that the moral and intellectual standards of the crowd are always 
below the plane of the standards of its individual members. Professor Mc- 
Dougall, on the other hand, makes it clear that the more permanent, better 
organized group has just the opposite effect upon its members and that 
it is only by participation in the life of organized society that a man 
can realize his higher potentialities. 

An attempt is made in this work to clarify the principles of group 
life of this higher order, but the author is well aware that his con- 
clusions may be tentative. There is need of a preliminary, more thorough- 
going psychology of human nature. Professor McDougall repudiates the en- 
tity of an “over-soul” as a very damaging product made in Germany. He 
does believe very profoundly in a “collective” mind formed from the 
interaction of individual minds in a way similar to the formation of an 
individual mind by the interaction of its component factors. This col- 
lective mind is more than the sum of thoughts of the group under con- 
sideration if for no other reason than the fact that the mental life of the 
group is influenced not only by its living units but also by those who, 
though dead, exert power and prestige through the group traditions. 

A very interesting contrast is elaborated between the crowd of little 
or no organization and an army, probably the most efficient of all highly 
organized groups. Then the simplicity of an army is contrasted with 
the vast complexity of a modern nation. And the question is discussed 
whether this richer and more varied life can function as purposefully as 
the simpler group. Under the heading, “What is a Nation?” there is 
more than a hint that the statesmen of the world might as well give a 
little thought to this question before proposing to settle all disputes on 
the basis of the self-determination of nations. Does race, or geography, 
or language determine a nation? Or, is a people a nation simply when 
it thinks itself a nation? These are questions which are frankly faced. 

This work is valuable not only because it deals with the principles 
of human association which every statesman should know, but because 
it illumines many crucial problems in the light of these principles. For 
example, Professor McDougall has a very suggestive chapter on “The Part 
of Leaders in National Life.” The difficulty of Race looms large in his 
discussion. He writes hopefully of the class consciousness of our 
economic groups. He does not fear the destruction of society which it 
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seems sometimes to threaten. He believes that this class consciousness, 
though at times very acute, is limited by a lack of stability and interna! 
cohesién. It depends too much upon merely materialistic interests and 
these are not the only interests men have. Men in our complex life 
belong to more than one group, and it is in their multiple-group conscious 
ness that the safety of the nation rests. It is a false policy also that 
would destroy the family in the supposed interests of the state or would 
suppress all local loyalties and patriotisms in the name of the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. The all inclusive groups can best be advanced by 
the development of the minor group sentiments. In the smaller groups, 
a man’s energies function most effectively. It is here he can learn best 
how to harmonize conflicting interests. And healthy rivalry between 
groups really promotes the welfare of the whole. A hierarchy of groups 
within the group is the ideal. 

The thesis does not go beyond the discussion of national group con- 
sciousness, but no barrier is set to the possibility of an international 
group consciousness which may develop sentiment, purpose and will for 
mankind as a whole without equating all national or racial values. The 
outlook of the book on the whole is optimistic, but it fears that the future 
will not be all clear sailing. In a paragraph which a foot-note states was 
written before the war it is said, “Already there is beginning to develop 
a European self-consciousness and a European purpose, provoked by the 
demonstration of the hitherto latent power of Asia; and, if a federation 
of European peoples is ever to be realized, it will be the result of their 
further development through opposition to a great and threatening Asiatic 
power, a revived Moslem empire or possibly a threatened American domi 
nation.” War has been the greatest influence in the development of 
national consciousness, national unity, and national purpose. History 
offers no parallel to these effects of war, and it is difficult for our author 
to imagine any substitute for war to produce them. He makes the striking 
suggestion that probably international rivalry between the most highly 
developed peoples in their administration of the affairs and territories 
of the backward peoples will produce sufficient national pride and moral 
responsibility to provide an effective substitute for war. 

This book is primarily one for students of psychology and sociology, 
for it deals with the vague borderland of these departments of knowledge, 
but it would be difficult to find a more fruitful field for the thought of 
the churchman. The principles which are here applied to the nation ar 
equally applicable to the church. In fact, the author says that in respect 
of continuity of existence, of a long past, involving a history of self- 
sacrificing efforts and many heroic actions and of the prospect of an 
indefinitely prolonged future of continual progress, the church alone 
can enter into serious rivalry with the nation as an object of loyalty. 
For the builder of the church, however, who conceives of Christianity as 
essentially dynamic, who thinks of the ideal of the Kingdom of God as 
a possible purpose for all mankind and who believes that religion properly 
understood is an effective equivalent for war, the professor leaves much to 
be desired, even in his incidental references to church and religion. There 
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is too pale a cast of thought in his passing notice of these mighty factors 
which have in them the potentialities for producing that final group 
wherein preeminently man will become fully man. 

Witeur V. MALLALIEv. 


Psychology and Natural Theology. By Owen A. Hiuz, SJ., Ph.D. Pp. 
xiii+351. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


In this single volume is comprised a complete college course on 
metaphysics for Roman Catholic institutions. It strictly adheres to the 
scholastic method, consequently the student will not be bothered with 
psycho-physical experimentation, nor with such themes as functional, 
genetic, or behavioristic psychology. Nothing seems to have been learned 
in the world of refiective thought since Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

Now there are some advantages in such a purely dogmatic system 
of metaphysics. You start from intellectual certainty and have a Case 
System of clear answers to all the problems of thought and life. Even 
the most advanced Modernists would agree that many of the postulates 
of primitive philosophic theory have a high pragmatic value in current 
thinking. It is highly interesting to project one’s self into a medieval 
atmosphere, and listen to positive a priori theses postulated, followed by 
Questions, Proofs, and Principles, including shrewd if sometimes sophis- 
tical answers to a multitude of questions. Even the Protestant preacher 
would be helped in clearness of statement and forensic skill by fami- 
liarity with this old-fashioned dialectic. Perhaps there is no better method 
of answering superficial rhetoricians, like Robert G. Ingersoll, and the 
decadent modernists of rotten literature and art. 

But dogmatism and scholasticism have no answers to the questions 
raised when religions and historic reality have passed through the fires 
of criticism. The philosophy and psychology of religion must keep pace 
with scientific development. And the soul which possesses the spir- 
itual certainty of religious experience has no fears of the result. The 
Jesuits possess great pedagogic skill but no satisfying system of thought. 

Perhaps the Protestant minister can find no better handbook of 
scholasticism than Dr. Hill's work. He will also find in it many pene- 
trating answers to the problems raised by agnosticism and materialism. 


Essays: Speculative and Politicai. By the Rt. Hon. Arrnur James Bat- 
Four, M.A., F.R.S. LL.D., D.C.LL. Pp. 241. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 


Ir is one of the glories of Great Britain that so many of her statesmen 
are also scholars. Arthur James Balfour, of one of the most distinguished 
families in English history, one of her outstanding political leaders, is also 
philosopher, theologian and littérateur. Beginning with his great thesis, 
The Defense of Philosophic Doubt, followed by The Foundations of Faith, 
and Theism and Humanism, his contributions to the philosophy of religion 
have few superiors in modern thought. 
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In the present volume of essays, Mr. Balfour adds a fitting corollary 
to his Foundations of Faith by an acute study of Bergson’s Creative Evolu- 
tion. He contends, and we think successfully, that the weak spot in the 
Bergsonian philosophy is the lack of a teleological goal for the vital im- 
pulse; his freedom of will is nothing but anarchy. (Is there any essential 
difference between Herbert Spencer's idea of the instability of the homo- 
geneous and Bergson’s philosophy of change? Are not both really theories 
of organized chance?) Other speculative essays of high value are the ones 
on “Beauty and the Criticism of Beauty,” and on “Decadence.” 

First among the political essays must be placed “A German’s View 
of German World-Policy and War,” a trenchant critique of Treitschke’s 
Lectures on Politics. He drastically and sarcastically exposes and ex- 
plodes the German professor’s theory of the State as Power, a power 
without any power of self-limitation, so that no treaty can be binding and 
War is the supreme medicine of Civilization! Well, Germany has taken 
her own medicine in her attempt to be the physician that would cure 
Europe, and she herself is nigh to death while all the world is ill. 

Mr. Balfour is one of the few philosophic writers whose clarity of 
language and conversational style make them readable by everybody. 


The New Philosophy of Modern Science. By W. W. Strona, B.S., Ph.D. 
Pp. viii+194. York, Pa.: Kyle Printing Company. 


Here is a curious attempt to merge metaphysics and physics. The 
author out-Einsteins Einstein in his devotion to the doctrine of relativity. 
Logical confusion and literary crudity blend with abundant scientific erudi- 
tion, spiritual insight, and moral intensity to produce this “unique phil- 
osophy.” The reviewer confesses that he has not yet discovered how the 
thermodynamic function @ can be transformed into what the author 
calls “the vital entropy imperative,” a sort of soul entity whose goal is 
God, Freedom, and Immortality. One wants to laugh at the bits of vers 
libre doggerel with which the book is interspersed, but is restrained by 
meeting on every page passages alive with lofty vision and all aflame 
with religious conviction. Leave out the science and here is a collection 
of passionate sermons; omit the bits of prophetic appeal and there remains 
much scientific material. But one hesitates to accept the merger. There 
is a difference between life and mechanism. 


A Century of Persecution, Under Tudor and Stuart Sovereigns from 
Contemporary Records. By the Rev. St. Georce Kieran Hyxanp, D.D., 
Ph.D. Pp. xiv+495. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


Tus is an elaborate and exceedingly well-written record of the 
religious, social, and political life of England during the Reformation 
Period, as seen from the Roman Catholic point of view. It presents a 
charming picture of monastic and village life up to the time of the dis- 
solution of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 

As a countercharge of persecution upon Protestantism it utterly fails 
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to make out a case. If the Tudors used the Reform movement for political 
purposes and confiscated monastic properties largely for financial rea- 
sons, the blame must fall upon that king whom a Pope, on account of 
his book written against Luther, had called “The Defender of the Faith,” 
and upon his unscrupulous minister, Thomas Cromwell. In this cruel 
outbreak of religious bigotry the Lollards, the real reformers of England, 
had absolutely no share. The author knows this very well and proof 
will be found in the chapter entitled “Reform Leads to Dissent.” In the 
numerous quotations from the dissenting records of a parish there can be 
found full evidence that Nonconformists were ever opposed to religious 
persecution. 

The charges of falsehood made upon Fox’s Book of Martyrs are much 
exaggerated. Some of John Fox’s narratives may have been recklessly col- 
lected and inspired by prejudice, but much of his work is based upon 
official records. Dr. Hyland touches very lightly upon the horrible 
Marian persecution. He freely quotes and criticises Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, but not a single line in his book refers to their martyrdom 
under Bloody Mary. Indeed, his handling of the evidence seems based 
upon a probabilistic casuistry, peculiar to Jesuitism. 

With this caution, required by the author’s attitude, kept in mind, 
one can highly commend his work for the multitude of documents it 
presents not otherwise accessible and for many fascinating descriptions 
of much neglected aspects of a strenuous period of history. 


Walter de Wenlok, Abbot of Westminster. By Ernest Harotp PEarce, 
Litt.D., F.S.A., Bishop of Worcester. Pp. 236. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price 12s., net. 


Many readers of this notice will recall the brilliant Memorials of 
Westminster (1868-69) by the ever-to-be-rremembered and loved Dean 
Stanley, who touched nothing that he did not adorn, a book as valuable 
to<lay as when published. The present volume is devoted to one abbot 
alone, Walter de Wenlok, 1283ff., is founded on contemporary manuscripts 
and documents, gives an indispensable picture of an indefatigable, capable, 
conscientious monk and man of affairs, in which there is much to interest 
the student of the technical side of a medizval monasticism, in its hum- 
drum daily proceedings and business—all important but not very exciting. 
The most interesting chapters are those on The Burglary, 146ff., and on 
The Great Case of Hadham versus Wenlok, 167ff. The book is thor- 
oughly documented, and is one of those careful, scholarly, minute studies 
in the bypaths of ecclesiastical history of which Anglicans have given 
us so many. It is in the series “Ecclesiastical Biographies,” of which 
the first is by E. K. Sanders (well known as a Fénelon expert), Sainte 
Chantal, 1572-1641. An exhaustive index to Dr. Pearce’s book delights the 
reader’s heart. J. A. FAULKNER. 
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Kurzgefasste Geschichte des Methodismus von seinen Anfingen bis zur 
Gegenwart. Von Dr. Joun L. Nuetsen, THeopnit. Mann and J. J. 
Sommer. Bremen: Buchhandlung und Verlag des Traktathauses, 
G. m. b. H. 1921. 8vo, pp. viii+780. Price, M.36. 


A NOBLE volume, an honor to the authors and to Methodist literature! 
Would that we could have spoken to our enemies at the gate, those em- 
bittered Lutheran parsons, with such a sane, well-considered, well-bal- 
anced history as this in the years of persecution! Listen. Sommer 
went to Niirnberg (Nuremberg) in 1876. “An old law forbade every 
public worship of God outside of the state churches [Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, and probably Reformed]. The magistrate told me that I might 
hold family worship, but that my maid or a visitor could not attend. 
Therefore it happened that even holders of devotional meetings of the 
Pietists, often imprisoned, were put in jail one night, and if they were 
Wiirttembergers dispatched over the border the next morning. The 
authorities did not gladly turn this law upon the Methodists, but the 
[Lutheran] clergy frequently demanded them to do it. So it came that 
singing and praying were forbidden, and only ‘Biblical Lectures’ allowed. 

. One of the preachers relates: ‘Once I went past an inn, and 
heard swearing and an immoral song which drove blushes to the cheeks 
of an honorable man. The next morning I had to go before the magis- 
trate to answer for the transgression of singing the hymn, ‘Lobe den 
Herrn, O meine Seele,’ and was accused at the same time of praying. ‘If 
I am not allowed to pray, is it allowed to curse?’ I asked the magistrate. 
‘Can I sing immoral songs, if Christian ones are forbidden.’ ‘Yes, when 
you will; the law does not forbid it.’ . . . But it was no light matter 
to obey a law which forbade prayer, and that in a ‘Christian state’ in 
1878!” (pp. 564-5.) 

The work is divided into five parts: (1) A history of British Meth- 
odism to the death of Wesley, by our Bishop Nuelsen, pp. 1-205; (2) his- 
tory of British Methodism from the death of Wesley to the present, 
206-372, by Mann; (3) history of American Methodism, 373-527, by 
Nuelsen; (4) history of Methodism on the European continent, 528-738, 
by Sommer; and (5). general, 739-760, by Nuelsen. This is followed by 
two valuable statistical tables, by an admirable bibliography, and by 
an index. It goes without saying that this, probably the best History of 
Methodism ever written in one large octavo volume, will go immediately 
on the Course of Study for German and Scandinavian preachers (as I 
take it that all the latter can read German), and its translation into 
our own tongue and study by all English-speaking preachers throughout 
the world is devoutly to be wished. Its honored and able chief author 
has put us greatly in his debt already by his Luther (1906) (which 
might well now for a change take the place on our Course of Study of 
the very “advanced” and rationalistic Luther which has been on our 
Course for several years), by his Some Recent Phases of German The- 
ology (1968), and he has now capped his achievements by this great 
and notable History. His last two chapters on the doctrine and the 
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Church History significance of Methodism are fresh, strong, and inter- 
esting. Many passages offer themselves for quotation from his clear 
and easily read German, which we commend to all who have taken lessons 
in the language of Schiller and Tholuck, but we must content ourselves 
with a word on our doctrine of Christian Perfection. 

“Methodism acknowledges in the pessimism in regard to the natural 
condition of man not a delusion of obscurantists, called out perhaps 
by special individual experiences of a Paul, an Augustine, and others, 
but an incontrovertible fact proved by the history of all times, even 
by the most recent. Its intensive activity in evangelization, its preaching 
of repentance and of experience of salvation can only be understood 
on the ground of this conviction of the lost sinful condition of man and 
of free grace in Christ Jesus, which man appropriates in faith and by 
which he becomes transformed into a new man. Justification by faith 
alone, without one’s own merit, forms also in Methodism a corner-pillar 
of the preaching. And yet the conception of Methodism in regard to the 
possibility of development of human nature so far as it allows itself 
to be led by God’s Spirit and power, is thoroughly optimistic. It remains 
not simply by the mere forgiveness of sins, not simply by the hope of 
a blessedness to come, in spite of a constant feeling of sin. In its doc- 
trine of holiness and perfection it possesses a means to hold before the 
eyes the positive and to be striven for ideal of a personality in Christ 
ripely grounded and perfectly matured. Methodism’s doctrine of per- 
fection is thoroughly practical. It corresponds to the deep longing of man 
for affirmation, confirmation, and practical effect. It does not stay by a 
painful backward look upon the past, nor by weak complaints over the 
imperfect present, nor by deedless hoping for a blessed life beyond, but 
it stretches itself to the object to be reached in this life, to be perfect in 
love. Thereby moral powers are loosed; they do not wear themselves 
down by isolated endeavors, but are comprehended in a totality which 
embraces the widest and richest possibilities. The far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the Methodist doctrine of perfection for modern life lies not in © 
this or that detail over which there can be difference of opinion; it lies in 
the practical power with which it lifts the Christian life out of the joyless 
state of compulsory daily falling and sinning, and leads it to the free- 
dom, the joy of conquest, to the optimism of a glad faith, ‘I can do all 
things through him who makes me mighty’” (pp. 757-8). 

J. A. FAULKNER. 


Tales of the Samurai. By Asataro Mryamort. 8vo, pp. 233. Tokyo; 
Kyo-Bun-Kwan. (The Japanese Methodist Publishing House.) 


Tuese are “Stories illustrating Bushido, the Moral Principles of the 
Japanese Knighthood.” The author, Professor of English in Tayo Uni- 
versity, tells us that they are based on fact and have been adapted from 
the tales told by storytellers, “who nightly delight large audiences with 
romances and historical stories, especially the noble deeds of the samu- 
rai.” In the very year that feudalism was abolished in Japan, 1871, a 
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collection of these stories entitled Tales of Old Japan, by Lord Redesdale, 
then a a secretary of the British Embassy, was placed within reach of 
Western readers. It contained the true and justly famous stories of the 
Forty-seven Ronins and the Ghost of Sakura. It ran through as many 
as a dozen editions and is still in print, an indispensable manual for 
any who would enter into the spirit of old Japan. About twenty years 
ago a Japanese writer, Professor Inazo Nitobe, wrote a book called 
Bushido the Saul of Japan, in which he presented in delightful fashion 
the inner meaning of this ancient code of honor. True the picture was 
idealized, but it was done as the Japanese themselves idealize it, so 
that it still remained true to fact. This very day one of the old Samu- 
rai, who had himself carried the two swords, now one of the most 
honored of Christian ministers in Japan, sat in the study of the present 
reviewer and told of his education in honesty and courage and loyalty, 
admitting at the same time the dreadful failure.in practice on the part 
of many Samurai of his day. This volume by Professor Miyamori is one 
of many which have appeared in recent years recounting the valor and 
loyalty of these soldier-scholars of the old regime. It presents vividly 
in eight stories a number of typical Samurai traits. Loyalty stands out 
first, and there are also honesty, disdain of pain and death, fearless and 
immediate obedience, ‘and willingness to sacrifice everything for friend 
or feudal lord. The first story is easily the best. A humble servant is 
grossly mistreated by his master and vows revenge. His only recourse 
is to become a priest and thus poison the mind of those higher up against 
his master, now his enemy. Thirty years pass with no opportunity to 
wreak vengeance. In the meantime he has become a noted priest, the 
most learned and virtuous in the whole land. At last he finds himself 
in a position where he is able to ruin his old master, “But,” to use his 
own words, “to my own astonishment I found that so vile a passion no 
longer existed in my nature—the desire for revenge had fied.” 
Northwestern University. Epmunp D. Soper. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


A Wonderful Morning. By James H. Snowpen (Macmillan, $1). 
This is a message not only for Easter but for the whole year. The argu- 
ment for the Resurrection of Christ is based on the credibility of the 
witnesses, the testimony of Saint Paul, the history of the Church, and 
the Person of Christ. Inadequate explanations which tend to explain 
away this central event are searchingly exposed, and the deep spiritual 
meaning of this supreme achievement is clearly interpreted. It is an 
excellent summary of the faith in the living Christ. The triumphal entry 
did not take place on Tuesday but two days previously. 


My Son. By Corra Hargis (Doran, $1.90). The difference between 
the circuit rider and his modern successor is picturesquely estimated in 
this story. by one who invests the old times with a halo, somewhat to the 
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disadvantage of the present. The reminiscent mood pervades this narra- 
tive written by the wife and the mother of a preacher. Autobiographical 
observations, keen and at times witty, often interrupt the current of the 
story, but they are noi the least attractive portions of this book. Meth- 
odists would do well to read this timely transcript from life. 


The Portrait of the Prodigal. Life Studies in the Experiences of the 
Prodigal Son. By JoserpH Newtson Greene (Methodist Book Concern, 
$1.50). The matchless parable of the prodigal son contains the very 
marrow of the gospel. It is a veritable mirror of life. Dr. Greene has 
done a good service in bringing out its practical lessons, with illustrations 
from history and literature. No better book can be placed in the hands 
of a young man. 


Short Egyptian Grammar. By Professor Dr. Ginrner Roeper (Yale 
University Press, $2.50). Professor Samuel A. B. Mercer, of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, has translated from the German the 
simplest and most modern handbook of this ancient language. The inter- 
est in Egyptology is growing. This highly compact treatise will enable 
the student to translate simple sentences from the hieroglyphics from 
the very first lesson. It is a book for beginners and includes grammar, 
vocabulary, and reading exercises. It should stimulate many young 
scholars to enter the fascinating fields, both of Egyptian archeology and 
of philology. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Harvard Theological Review. (April, 1921.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. The article by Preserved Smith on “A Decade of Luther 
Study” discloses a veritable flood of new light on the history and work 
of the great reformer. It is an indispensable addenda to: Luther bibli- 
ography. Especially instructive, and sometimes amusing, is the contra- 
dictory attitude of modern critics on the relations of Luther to democracy, 
religious liberty, militarism, etc. One ends with the conviction that the 
Reformation was a real spiritual and social achievement. Benjamin W. 
Bacon’s learned study on “The Chronological Scheme of Acts” is a worthy 
postscript to the article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible on the 
“Chronology of the New Testament.” This undenominational review is 
particularly valuable for its Biblical research material, especially in textual 
criticism. 


The Personalist: a Quarterly Journal of Philosophy, Theology, and 
Literature. Published by the University of Southern California. (April, 
1921.) Professor Yontz of Oberlin discusses “The Missing World,” mean- 
ing thereby the moral world, out of which must come the invading forces 
that will save the social order. “Bertrand Russell and Spectacles Without 
Eyes,” is an acute criticism on the mechanist theorists who know only a 
world of analytic process. It is cleverly and clearly written by Wilbur 
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Harry Long, assistant in philosophy in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The editor, in an article on “Dogma in Science, Religion, and 
Life,” does not defend dogmatism, but evaluates dogma as a necessary 
working hypothesis. Even criticism cannot work effectively without it. 


Educational Review. (April,.1921.) This issue contains an able 
plea for placing Greek on the same basis as Latin in our colleges, by 
Haven D. Brackett of Clark College, Worcester. While admitting that 
students who expect to specialize in the Romance languages should elect 
Latin, he shows conclusively the more intimate relation of Greek to all 
culture and life. It might be added the Greek is not a dead language 
in the sense in which Latin is, and, moreover, that it is the sole basis 
of nomenclature in modern science as well as in the humanities. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review. (April, 1921.) ° (Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South.) The leading article in this issue is by Dr. S. H. 
Wainright of Tokyo, Japan, on “Ministerial Orders and Reunion,” which 
could well be read in connection with that in this number of our own 
Review by Bishop Hughes on “The Lambeth Proposals.” He shows ably 
that the issue is raised by the fundamental difference between the sacer- 
dotal and the spiritual conception of religion. He applies this principle 
to two great historical cases, the controversy between Romanism and 
Anglicanism, and that between Anglicanism and Methodism. The political 
separation of the American colonies from Great Britain ended absolutely, 
not only the civil sovereignty of England, but the ecclesiastical authority 
of the Chugch of England. They were, as Mr. Wesley said, “at full liberty 
to follow the Scripture and the Primitive Church.” What wonder that by 
a purely spiritual impulse they severed themselves from the entangle- 
ments of the British hierarchy? No church is historically and religiously 
more Catholic and Apostolic than Episcopal Methodism. 





A READING COURSE 


Jesus in the Experience of Men. By T. R. Giover. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. Price, $1.90. * 


A coop deal of our strong religious and theological thinking is being 
done by laymen. We think of Clutton Brock, Glover, Donald Hankey, 
Speer, Wilson—the author of a striking trilogy on “The Christ We For- 
get,” “The Church We Forget,” “The Vision We Forget.” Among religious 
journalists our own James R. Joy occupies an enviable place of de- 
served preeminence. There is an advantage in getting the layman’s point 
of view when it is marked by ability. It is generally more informal and 
free from theological terms, which often disguise poverty of thought. 
When such a layman is also familiar with the thought of the clergy, he is 
in a position to interpret the Christian message with refreshing direct- 
ness and even independence. 

This is true of Glover, who seems to know everything on his subject. 
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He is a lecturer in ancient history in the University of Cambridge, and his 
illustrations from the Greek and Latin classics, as well as from a wide 
range of literature, throw valuable light on his expositions of Chris- 
tianity. His volume on The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire opened a rich field of knowledge of contemporary history. An- 
other on The Christian Tradition and its Verification helps us to under- 
stand the background of the New Testament. The Jesus of History is a 
charming study of the mind of the Master. Jesus in the Experience of 
Men is the latest, and it furnishes answers to insistent questions of our 
day. It shows how completely the life and teachings of Jesus have 
reacted on mankind by introducing a new set of principles. The book 
is richly stimulating, and many preachers will find it intensely sugges- 
tive. Ample illustrations, vigorous reasoning, lucid writing help to make 
clear the central place of Jesus in human experience. In doing this 
he traces the long and slow process which led to this beneficial result. 

The great ideas of Jesus had to be translated into the vernacular of 
the day. This implied a thorough grasp of them and a discipline in under- 
standing. In a profound sense every preacher is a translator and an 
interpreter, for he expresses his own convictions with an adequate 
knowledge of the needs of those he addresses. The lack of equipment is 
thus a serious handicap, and our failure to think can never be supplied 
by our skill to organize. The institutional mind which is of the “quo- 
tational type” relies on precedents, but the inspirational mind has 
the prophetic vision of truth as a whole, both as to its content 
and its context. We are in too great a hurry and easily tire of 
thinking and even resent the labor of thought. This gives the quack 
his opportunity. Furthermore, “to think in a general way is a most 
fertile source of error,” and “careless language always means loose think- 
ing.” What bearing dogs all this have on the work of preaching? 

The questions which vexed the ancient world were, Is God many or 
one? Is he just? Can man have peace with God and be sure of it? Is 
man’s personality secure, and for how long? In substance, these are our 
own questions and there will be discord so long as we do not grapple with 
facts but are content to say “Peace, peace,” when there is no peace. Just 
as the early Christians faced the issues and adjusted the old and new, 
so must our intellectual, social, and spiritual issues be met with the 
same confidence in the ability of the Christian Gospel to meet them. 

The strategic position of Jesus in the life of mankind is searchingly 
examined. He knew where the problems hurt, and his answers were so 
conclusive because of his unsurpassed hold on the centrality of God 
in his own experience. Indeed, Jesus is still ahead of us. He is the 
great correction to our thought about God and men. “Religion is only 
possible to the modern man along the lines of Jesus Christ.” 

There are two judgment seats: that of Pilate, which is synibolical 
of the partial and unreliable verdicts of an unregenerate world, and 
that of Christ, which is the finally definite and competent standard by 
which all life should be regulated. “Lack of the self-criticism which 
Jesus induces is one of the reasons for the comparative failure of the 
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Church to-day.” Note how the problem of divine justice and the related 
problems of pain and suffering are discussed in chapter two. A later 
chapter on “The Revelation of God” returns to this subject. Jesus brought 
home to men his conviction of God by what he was in himself, so the 
conclusion is correct that, “if God really is like Jesus Christ, things are 
all right.” 

The chapter on “Saviours and Salvation” is a comparative study of 
the conception of salvation, as understood by the mystery re- 
ligions and Christianity. There are also illustrations from Hindu 
religious thought. Salvation is a vague term. The Christian idea 
has never been a fixed one. “It has always tended to enlarge 
its scope as men have entered into the ideas of Jesus. He keeps opening 
the eyes of the church to larger vision of his meaning and of his 
thought.” In what respects does Christianity offer salvation from fear, 
from the inward bias toward sin, from the wrath of God? The non- 
Christian religions promise deliverance by taking men out of the way of 
the wrath of God, while the marvel of the Christian message is 
that we receive it by being brought into the very heart of God. 
The means by which this is accomplished is discussed in the chapter on 
“The Lamb of God.” A needed distinction is here made between meta- 
phor and fact, between poetry and prose. The idea of sacrifice is also 
historically traced and its full meaning shown in the mind of Jesus, who 
revealed the love of God. Suffering is not alien to God but peculiarly 
his own, so that the Cross which is in the very heart of God is a chal- 
lenge to every generation. The thought is further developed in the 
chapter on “The Forgiveness of Sins.” Note the three aspects of sin 
as a record, a habit, and an act. Sufficient stress is not laid on the cir- 
cumstances under which some are led into sin, and who are the helpless 
victims of the spoiler. 

The unplumbed depths of personality were first unfolded by Jesus. 
How this bears on Immortality is well shown in a suggestive chapter, 
where the Greek ideas of life are contrasted with the more sublime ideas 
of Christianity. To the early Christians the conclusive argument for 
immortality was the Resurrection of Jesus and the inexhaustible con- 
ception of God mediated by the mind and experience of Jesus. What we 
think of this subject is conditioned by our Christology. Help in this 
direction is given in the chapter on “Alpha and Omega.” Note how 
the idea of Christianity as essentially progressive is worked out. 

The second part of this volume begins with chapter nine on “The 
Church Compromising.” How true is the common complaint that the 
church does not lead the intelligence of mankind, and that it is not sym- 
pathetic with progress? To what extent is such a condition a virtua! 
negation of belief in the Holy Spirit? What were the circumstances which 
resulted in the lapse of the church from spiritual freedom? How were 
sacramentalism and ecclesiasticism guilty of hastening this process? 
“All over the world and in every communion the church tends to be con- 
trolled by the established and the practical; and to these the spirit of 
Jesus cannot be congenial.” Is this true? How then might we guard 
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against the perils of officialism and retain the essential freedom of spirit- 
ual truth? These and kindred questions are honestly faced in the chap- 
ter on “The Church Triumphant.” The criticism is not reckless. Glover 
points out that, with fluctuations through the ages, the church has 
appealed to the higher elements in man, it has stood for Jesus and his 
supremacy, for the love of God, for the redemption of the world, for the 
faith that God plays fair with man, for the significance of the individual. 
“The church in her triumphs and her failures alike points to the reality 
and the permanent significance of Jesus.” This conclusion is excellently 
substantiated in the chapters on “The Lordship of Jesus,” and “The 
Friendship of Jesus.” 

The chapter on “The Humanizing of Life” is a criticism of the church 
because of its departures from the ideal of Jesus, and a commendation of 
Christians who followed close after him. Throughout this volume a plea 
is made for progressive Christianity and the argument is brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion in the last chapter on “The Reconciliation of Free- 
dom and Religion.” There is no simple gospel in the sense that it does not 
appeal to the intelligence and the spirit in an atmosphere of liberty, 
sincerity, independence, adventure, and faith. “The follower of Jesus is 
called to be a pioneer himself; and it is a common experience that one 
great feature of the Christian life is the constant feeling that there is 
more beyond.” Let us assume our obligation as preachers and take 
possession of cur possessions in the name of the timeless Christ. 


Sive READING 


The Faith of the New Testament. By ALEXANDER Narene (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $2.25). This study of the New Testament writings is out of the 
ordinary. They are given a historical setting and are also interpreted in 
view of later doctrinal developments. We must go forward from the 
simple gospel of Galilee to the fuller gospel of Paul and the far richer 
fullness of the Fourth Gospel. The unique spiritual value of the New 
Testament is that it keeps above the level of religious ideas which 
ordinary men could imagine for themselves. The work of interpretation 
must be done, not by imitation but in the same Spirit which inspired 
these holy oracles, and still works in and through receptive lives. Of 
special value, as bearing on Glover’s book, is the chapter on “Renas- 
cence of Spirit through Letter.” 

For any information about books on subjects of interest to preachers, 
address this department, Reading Course, care of the Metrnopist REviEw, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Oscag L. JOSEPH. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


BrsHop Epwin Hort Hvuenes needs no introduction to our readers. 
In the true succession by holy heritage, by the choice of the church and 
divine endowment, he has the right to speak out on orders in the church. 
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Professor Epncar S. BrichtTMAN adds a necessary supplement to his 
article in the January issue. 

Henry S. Burton, D.D., a well-known New Testament expositor, fur- 
nishes an excellent illustration for the editorial in this number on “The 
Divine-Human Bible.” 

James Howarp Rosrnson is professor of history in Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. The Rev. Grorce M. Borcourt is a Methodist minister 
at Parsons, Kan. Rev. Rates W. Sockman, Ph.D., the pastor of the 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in New York city, gives us 
a useful lesson for Independence Day. 

Henry Butter Scuwarrz, D.D., is superintendent of Japanese work 
in the Methodist Hawaiian Missions, and furnishes necessary data for the 
solution of one of the most serious racial questions of to-day. 

Writram S. Mrrcuett, D.D., formerly professor of evangelism in 
Boston University School of Theology, is now in charge of Calvary Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest Warp Burcu is an instructor in Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Il. 

Professor J. Newton Davies of Drew Theological Seminary gives us a 
fresh view of Paul at Athens, and Dr. Jonn R. Van Pezt continues his 
convincing showing that many of the foremost younger German theo- 
logians have joined the anti-intellectualist ranks. 

New names in the Arena and among the writers of Book Reviews are 
Professor Irwin R. Bummer of Allegheny College, Dr. Danrex McGurk, 
Methodist pastor at Van Wert, Ohio, a well-known member in the last 
General Conference, and the Rev. Wimsur V. Matiatiev, the pastor at 
Englewood, N. J. Oscar L. Josern, an expert appreciator of books, fur- 
nishes several notices, besides the material in the Reading Course. 

The September issue of the Mernopist Review will specialize on two 
subjects, that of Industrial Reconstruction and the Spiritistic Craze. On 
the first theme, articles will be furnished by Dr. Danret DorcHestTer, 
Professor Harry F. Warp, and the Rev. Kine D. Beacn of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The “spook” question will be studied by Dr. Greorce P. Marns and 
the Rev. J. A. Scuaap, a Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Bay City, 
Mich. Both problems will be presented from quite different standpoints 
by the various writers and will also receive editorial attention in the 
same number. 





